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‘Tomorrow Is Too Late 


C. W. DE KIEWIET 


HIS Is not just an essay on American 

higher education. It is a very 
serious effort to set down some back- 
ground against which any university 
must consider its plans for the next five 
years. 

From now on it will be increasingly 
impossible to withhold from scholars 
and teachers the payment and standard 
of living which are properly commen- 
surate with their skill and their social 
usefulness. Unlike American workers in 
other fields they have not sought to re- 
dress their underpayment by profes- 
sional organization. In fact, they have 
contributed to the education of Ameri- 
can youth and to the stability of the 
American educational system by a 
direct subsidy out of their own standard 
of living. 

But they are now acquiring the most 
potent method of securing an adjust- 
ment. They are becoming one of the 
scarcest commodities in the American 
economy. This is true when we con- 
sider them merely as an undifferentiated 
group. It is startlingly true if we make 
the differentiation between the best 
scholars and the sustaining rank and 
file. For the top group, American educa- 
tion is entering upon a sellers’ market 


such as it has never known. The projec 
tion of this latter fact is very easy. For 
every university this projection is a 
matter of deep concern. These men are 
going to regroup themselves in those 
institutions where the reward and pro- 
fessional environment are 
able. 

Consequently, the distinction between 
levels of universities is going to be 
drawn more sharply than before. Any 
institution that fails through inability 
or delinquency to attract and hold its 
share of the best academic minds of 
the nation is accepting one of two con- 
sequences. The first is a sentence of in- 
feriority and decline, indeed an _ in- 
feriority relatively so much greater and 
a decline so much more intractable that 
trustees, alumni, and friends can only 
react in distress when they finally see 
the truth. Administrators who are con- 
cerned about their own prestige and 
reputation will be wise to give public 
expression to predictions such as these 
lest an undiscerning later generation 
blame them for not hoisting the proper 
signals at the proper time for the heavy 
weather that was so clearly on the way. 

The second consequence of failing 
to maintain and improve faculty is the 


most favor- 
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heavy cost of rehabilitation once the 
damage has been done. In education 
as in business there is no economy more 
foolish than poor maintenance and up- 
keep. Staffs that have been poorly 
maintained can be rebuilt only at far 
greater cost. There is a Gresham's law 
in talent as there is in currency. The 
bad drives out the good. A reform in 
academic departments is just like a 
currency reform—disturbing, costly, and 
difficult. Since even le -ss-qualified and 
inferior people are going to be in short 
supply, institutions content to jog along 
will certainly be denied even the solace 
of doing a moderate job at a moderate 
cost. It is going to be disturbingly ex- 
pensive to do even a bad job. Quality 
and true economy are therefore in- 
separable. 

Costs for plant and equipment bring 
the biggest gasp. It has oe estimated 
that the new space needs for American 
higher education in the next decade will 
cost approximately $8 billion. This sum 


does not include expenditures for ob- 
solete or run-down buildings. The $250 
million bond issue proposed for the 
State University of New York will go 
mainly for de ferred needs and replace- 


ment, and should not therefore be in- 
cluded in the $750 million which is New 
York State’s share of the capital costs 
for the next decade. 

This is all absurdly too much. Or is 
it? In the past ten years American in- 
dustry has spent some $250 billion on 
new plant. A single major corporation 
like American Telephone and Telegraph 
will spend $1 billion next year for plant 
and equipment. This plant is put at 
the service of the best talent provided 
by the universities. There is a dis- 
crepancy here which should be clearly 
set up for people to see. University 
employment officers are demanding 
more interviewing rooms to accommo- 
date the representatives of industry 
who come more numerously and ur- 
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gently each year to hire the engineers, 
scientists, and accountants they need to 
make profitable use of their billions of 
dollars worth of new plant. I am saying 
nothing about lawyers’ offices, hospitals, 
and government departments which add 
their quota to the demand for graduates. 
But the people they hire in our inter- 
viewing rooms are trained in crowded 
classrooms, inadequate laboratories, 
which grow more inadequate and 
crowded with each succeeding year. 

It is not the crowding or inadequacy 
that needs stressing so much as the silli- 
ness of giving a second-rate education 
to people who are going to be given 
first-rate equipment to handle for the 
rest of their lives. When the bill for 
educational plant is mentioned, we 
acquire a depression mentality, as if 
$8 billion were absurdly beyond our 
financial powers. Here are some of the 
true facts. In order to produce a dollar 
of the goods and services we call the 
gross national product, we spend less 
than a cent on education, and have heid 
to that figure for the past five years. 
Eight billion dollars at the rate of less 
than a billion dollars a year is a minor 
sum in the list of national expenditures. 

Let us be broadminded and assume 
that it is perfectly all right for us to 
go on spending four times as much for 
tobacco and alcohol as for education. 
What will happen? For a while nothing 
much. Nothing much that will look 
too serious. The universities will be- 
have as they did immediately after the 
war. They will accept more crowding 
and pressure. But not for as long nor 
as patiently. In those days they felt 
they had no choice. Today they are 
more realistic, and maybe a little more 
cynical. They have some real choices 
they can make. 

In any event the time would come 
by 1960 or not long thereafter when 
we would have to reverse America’s 
historic commitment to give the best 
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education possible to as many as pos- 
sible of its talented youth. Quite soon 
we would be turning away 750,000 
applicants per year of the quality of 
those whom we now accept. It takes 
no higher mathematics to add up the 
sum of individual frustrations, lost skills, 
and public resentment that would turn 
this outcome into a political and eco- 
nomic disaster. Our real choice ob- 
viously lies between an orderly and 
provident preparation undertaken now, 
and waiting till the accumulated ten- 
sions force us to take action under far 
less favorable conditions. 

We might let these tensions accu- 
mulate just for the sobering experience 
if all we had to worry about were the 
explosion in the birth rate. Unfor- 
tunately, we have two more explosions 
to deal with. To understand these ex- 
plosions America’s leaders in business 
and government are going to have to 
take a hard look at what has been 
happening to their society. 

Our generation is experiencing a 
major explosion of knowledge. We are 
dealing with forms of knowledge which 
we hardly knew existed before World 
War II. One-third of the total labor 
force of General Electric today is pro- 
ducing goods that were not on the 
market in 1939. The explosion has not 
reached its peak. In the new areas of 
speculation which have been opened 
up there are more problems to be solved 
than have been solved. We have already 
seen how great is the shortage of the 
qualified men whose business it is to 
solve these problems. But it is a lead- 
ing characteristic of America that it 
goes farther than any other nation in 
producing the people whose business 
it is to apply knowledge by turning it 
into tools and commodities, applying it 
to health and amusement, incorporating 
it in our laws and our systems of de- 
fense. That is why the professional and 
technological components of our uni- 
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versities are far more pronounced than 
in other modern communities—schools 
of medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
law, forestry, and so on. 

The explosion of knowledge inevitably 
produces another explosion of demand 
for the people whose function it is to 
apply knowledge to the conditions of 
human life. Of all the impediments 
to national growth and _ prosperity— 
shortage of investment capital, adverse 
labor union practices, exhaustion of raw 
materials—none is more menacing than 
the now chronic undersupply of high- 
level skills. This has become the greatest 
bottleneck in the national economy. In 
1956 nine large industrial concerns 
announced that on the average they 
each needed 620 additional engineers 
and scientists. Each conducted 5,500 
interviews, made 2,150 offers, and came 
out with 550 graduates, 170 short of 
their quota in each case. What will 
they do in 1965 when there will be a 
shortage of over 450,000 in the top- 
level technical labor force? 

There is more knowledge than the 
human means of applying it. In fact, 
we are suffering from a _ secondary 
bottleneck. There is a growing lack of 
men who are competent to use the com- 
plex mechanisms we have already pro- 
duced. The application, for example, 
of electronic computers to commerce 
and industry is handicapped because 
there are too few people who are com- 
petent in their use. Recently the man- 
agement of IBM announced that 100,000 
skilled men need to be trained to use 
the electronic computers that will be 
in operation by 1965. The whole field 
of electronic and nuclear engineering 
is being held back because the nation 
needs thousands of trained specialists 
who do not exist and, what is worse, 
are not even being trained. In 1900 
industry used one engineer for every 
400 workers. Today a company is not 
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in the first rank if the 
than one in forty. 

It is just as disturbing to know that 
we have the same sort of shortage in 
other fields. In foreign policy, for ex- 
ample, we have had an explosion of 
problems with too few people studying 
those problems and still fewer com- 
petent to deal realistically in the affairs 
of Russia, Asia, and Africa. What kind 
of tribute is it to a nation of 170 mil- 
lion people to know that there are not 
even half a dozen people who have 
the qualities, experience, and training 
to make them really first-class ambas- 
sadors to Russia? 

Tightness of money and credit rates 
newspaper he adlines and _ stimulates 
top-level management conferences and 
congressional investigations. Raw-ma- 
terial shortages provoke an outpour- 
ing of risk capital to bore holes in the 
earth, to drain lakes, and push aside 
But a shortage of human 
talent gets handled in the jobs section 
of the back pages of the New York 
Times. 


ratio is worse 


mountains. 


There is even reason for saying that 
the universities are ahead of society in 
their efforts to prevent a bad situation 
from getting worse. They are buying 
graduate students, still further draining 


money from salaries and maintenance 


in order to have the privilege of train- 
ing the nation’s scientists and high-level 
talent. 

After a couple of years of subsidized 


training, the 
salary 


student goes away with a 
y sometimes higher than that of 
the people who trained him. 

Seen from the standpoint of those 
agencies in society which cannot func- 
tion effectively without skilled workers, 
the university carries out the most 
effective process we have of screening 
and evaluation. Quite apart from the 
major task of education it separates out 
from the millions of young 
women of the nation the 


men and 
group of 
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500,000 each year from whose ranks the 
selection of the most promising talent 
can be most safely and profitably made. 
The importance of this selective func- 
tion has not been clearly enough 
stressed. Until it is more clearly under- 
stood, people will not see that one of 
the pillars of the effective and prosperous 
functioning of the American economy is 
the identification and segregation by the 
universities of a special group or class 
based upon talent. 

One can see more readily what this 
means by taking a look at certain other 
societies which have used or are using 
different methods of education. In a 
society based on the principle of 
aristocracy by birth such as the France 
of Louis XIV, there takes place an 
automatic reduction of the number of 
people from whose ranks talent is 
chosen, and for whom advanced educa- 
tion is provided. Consequently higher 
education in those societies is modest 
in proportion and cost. Part of the ex- 
planation of the restrictions placed upon 
higher education in Great Britain or 
France today is the persistence of this 
habit of mind originally formed in a 
highly class-conscious period of national 
history. It is illuminating to notice that 
by a violent physical and psychological 
rejection of the principle of aristocracy 
and class, the Russian revolution pro- 
duced a similar situation to that which 
has been produced in this country, 
namely a great expansion or enlarge- 
ment of the population from which 
talent is drawn. Consequently Russia 
now has the conditions for an educa- 
tional system based on the identification 
and development of talent. 

One of the greatest problems facing 
India is whether the population base 
from which talent selection is made is 
300 million, 100 million, or 50 million. 
It probably still is a very, very small 
percentage of her total population. 

In returning to America, and resisting 
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the temptation of talking about fas- 
cinating special aspects of this problem 
in places like Ghana, the next point 
for me to make is that where there is 
no automatic and restrictive technique, 
established by birth, wealth, or sharp 
social discrimination, of segregating the 
group which is to be educated and from 
which talent is to be drawn, the major 
share of that task falls upon education. 

It is possible to get a better idea of 
the great responsibilities involved here 
by noticing that the burdens of Ameri- 
can education are swiftly increasing 
because of four closely related factors. 
The first is the historic tendency for 
legislation and the courts to eliminate 
the force of social distinction based on 
class, creed, or color. What this tend- 
ency effectively leads to is a situation 
in which the entire nation is the man- 
power pool. The effect of the Supreme 
Court decision in education is to add 
the Southern Negro population to this 
pool. The second factor is for this pool 
to expand because the total population 
expands. The third factor is the striking 
multiplication of areas in which educa- 
tion is necessary. Finally there is the 
growing dem ind from society that the 
highest standards of excellence be 


reached. Society has become dependent 
upon education for the maintenance of 
its relatively classless social system, for 
the fresh mobility of each generation 
according to attainment, for the estab- 


lishment of professions, and for the 
identification of top-level talent. Edu- 
cation is growing horizontally 
tically. 

It is good sport to talk 
businesslike practices of 
stitutions. 
criticism 
is really 
of the 
sities, 


and ver- 


of the un- 
academic in- 
The small part of the outside 
that is 
small) is trivial by the side 
really bad economics of univer- 
This is the chronic habit of 
underpricing their product, rendering 
more services than they get adequately 


valid (and that part: 
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paid for, draining from salaries and 
supplies the money upon which morale 
and efficiency de spend. There is some- 
thing irritating in being offered advice 
on sound management and _ business 
procedures when this major piece of bad 
economics is passed by. In the seven- 
teenth century the English got angry 
at their shrewd Dutch competitors and 
complained that: 


In matters of trade the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much, 


Turn this couplet around and see 
how true it is to say that in matters of 
education the fault of the colleges is 
asking too little and giving too much. 
The rhyme is gone, but the 
remains. 


sense 


It is impossible to convey any im- 
pression of what it is like to live and 
work within an organization which is 
fully exposed to the effects of creeping 
inflation but which has totally inade- 
quate means of protecting itself by 
adjustments in costs and prices. It costs 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Rochester $70,000 a year 
just to stand still. Only 
the universities can 


within 
appreciate and 
applaud the manner in which, after ten 
years of inflation, faculties still manage 
to rise above the frustration of being 
underpaid and never having all they 
need to do a good job 

Those who criticize the practices and 
procedures of universities would be a 
little more sympathetic and humble if 
they recognized that one of the major 
administrative accomplishments in the 
nation is the maintenance of the stability 
and morale of institutions in spite of the 
great strains which they endure. Words 
like “service to society” and “dedication” 
lose their meaning when they are too 
freely used, but they recover their full 
charge of meaning when we place side 
by side the urgent and increasing pres- 
sure of society for more training in more 


those 
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fields for more people and the quality 
and the quantity of university effort in 
spite of inadequate support and dis- 
couraging conditions. If there were a 
Nobel prize for institutions, the univer- 
sities would get it. 

The life of deans and presidents is a 
sort of combination of the lives of 
Sisyphus and Tantalus. Their position 
at the point of contact or mediation 
between the rise of costs and the in- 
creased demand for services on the one 
hand and their staff and plant on the 
other makes these comparisons inevi- 
table. It is no wonder that a major item 
of business at each annual meeting of 
deans is the introduction of a flock of 

deans, or that the average tenure 
‘ college president is four years. 
Kighty percent of the nation’s college 
presidents do not endure to the age 
of retirement. 

Sisyphus was King of Corinth and 
famed for his cunning. He was ob- 
viously an ancient version of a college 
president. He was slain by Theseus for 
his wrongdoing. In Hades Pluto pun- 
ished him by making him roll a huge 
stone to the top of a hill. When he 
almost got there, the stone rolled down, 
and he had to start all over again. This 
is the best description of budget-making 
in an age of inflation that I know. When 
the dean gets the budget he feels like 
Tantalus, King of Phrygia, who also 
was punished in the lower world. For 
his sins he was placed in a lake of 
water. Overhead were trees laden with 
fruit. When he reached down to drink, 
the water receded, and when he reached 
up to pluck the fruit, the branches pulled 
away out of reach. 

We had better bring the faculty into 
this. They feel that they lie on a bed 
of Procrustes. He was a villain too and 
a celebrated highwayman in Attica. He 
tied his victims to a bed. If they were 
too short he stretched them to fit the 
bed; if they were too long he cut off 
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their feet so that they still fit the bed. 
Faculties sometimes feel that they get 
stretched when it is a matter of service 
to society and cut down to size when 
it is a matter of reward. It will be 
noticed that in mythology as in real life 
the figures of guilt are the dean and the 
president. 

In poking fun at ourselves, we run 
the risk of some exaggeration. But it 
is a literary means of saying again that 
with all the help they have been given, 
and with all the efforts they have made, 
universities are staggering under the 
burden they already carry, and yet the 
load is about to be increased two- and 
threefold. 

There is no irritation or malice in these 
words, but rather an urgent reminder 
that the time has come to go beyond 
the charitable vocabulary of how fine 
and democratic it is to educate our 
young men and women. Instead the 
time has come—it is really inconven- 
iently late—to take a hard look at the 
national economics of underdeveloped 
talent and talent shortage and at un- 
applied knowledge, to insist on raising 
the question of whether human brains 
do not warrant as much investment and 
development as copper ore in the 
Andes. 

What really needs explanation and 
emphasis is a new understanding of the 
university. There was a time when the 
primary function of universities was to 
produce teachers, ministers, civil ser- 
vants, and lawyers, who were the 
auxiliary personnel of an active com- 
mercial and industrial society. Toward 
such institutions a charitable disposition 
was not unnatural and, since we are a 
very charitable people, not too un- 
acceptable or unrewarding. But a 
charitable disposition to a modern uni- 
versity is beginning to make a lot less 
sense. The shoe is on the other foot. 
It is not the universities who are un- 
businesslike. It is the people who need 
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and use their product who are un- 
businesslike. This remark applies most 
especially to the very limited number 
of true universities. 

There are over 1,800 institutions of 
college or university rank in the United 
States. Of these, however, fewer than 
fifty are responsible for the major pro- 
portion of the most highly qualified 
professional and scientific men of the 
country. It is not the a of be- 
longing to this group that is stressed, 
but the burden. And the burden is 
stressed not because it is onerous, but 
because it is imperative and cannot be 
laid down. Failure to carry it as it 
increases will profoundly affect the con- 
duct of the most essential activities in 
American society. As soon as one 


recognizes that American society cannot 
continue to grow in its position of politi- 
cal and technical leadership in the 
modern world unless it solves the prob- 
lem of talent shortages by upgrading 


its population, then it becomes quite 
clear that the universities and society 
are conducting the wrong sort of debate. 

At the moment the universities are 
saying: “Look, we would like to educate 
twice as many young men and women. 
Would you please give us some money? 
Look, we notice that there is a shortage 
of engineers and doctors and psycholo- 
gists. Would it be all right if we ex- 
panded our facilities and offered more 
scholarships in the hope that somebody 
will notice that we are doing a good 
job?” 

Surely the following conversation is 
also possible and more realistic. This is 
society speaking and the universities 
listening. “Look, Mr. President, we're 
in trouble. We are driving up our sal- 
ary budgets by competing for engineers 
in short supply. We cannot staff our 
public health services because there are 
not enough doctors. We cannot outpace 
the Russians in the arms race unless 
there are more people working on funda- 
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mental principles. We can't staff our 
foreign missions with people who know 
enough of their business to earn the 
of Asians and Africans. What, 
Mr. President, do you need so that you 
can help us out? Helping you is the 
cheapest way of helping ourselves.” 

The fifty-odd leading universities are 
in a sellers’ market, but their words and 
behavior seem to be predicated on ex- 
actly the opposite assumption. The 
truth of the matter is that the univer- 
sities and society are being altogether 
too coy with one another, whispering 
and hinting to and fro without ever 
getting the full and necessary facts on 
the table so that realistic and practical 
discussions can take place. 

The representatives of one great na- 
tional company last year visited 200 
campuses, looking for trained men. You 
can see these men tiptoeing past the 
office of president and treasurer to the 
employment office in the hope of pick- 
ing up a bargain or a windfall. Since 
there are no bargains in high-level talent, 
and not enough windfalls to go around, 
they pay a stiff price for what they find, 
or go away shaking their heads at the 
folly of not recognizing how bad it is 
for the university's public relations when 
it does not produce enough engineers 
or accountants. They need not have tip- 
toed past the president's office at all, 
because that gentleman was probably 
out of his office gumshoeing in Wash- 
ington, the state capitol, or maybe in the 
corporation head-offices of the talent 
scout, looking for support for his faculty 
and plant. The tiptoers and gumshoers 
should get together. They can help one 
another. 

The universities and the major institu- 
tions of American society each are en- 
gaged in related forms of solicitation. 
Industry, commerce, and government 
are engaged in solicitation for quali- 
fied men. Universities are engaged in 
a solicitation for the means of select- 
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ing and training these men. The de- 
pendence of the one upon the other 
is the discovery that is about to be made. 
If it is not made, society's frustrated 
seekers for talent will in a few years 
show the same clinical signs as the uni- 
versity’s seekers for support. Victims of 
the solicitation syndrome are principally 
recognizable by what is known as sup- 
plicant curvature, or sometimes mendi- 
cant stoop. The corresponding mental 
condition is sometimes called tincup 
blues. It is not a desirable affliction, 
but the methods of treatment are be- 
coming well known—men in the one 
case, money in the other. 

To those who are very attentive to the 
problems of the universities some 
tion should be given. 


cau- 
Legislators and 
businessmen are often inclined to reason 
that the proper response to either the 
problem of the student bulge or of talent 
shortages is to provide more scholar- 
ships. To be against scholarships is 
like being against virtue. Nobody is 


against scholarships provided it is cle arly 
understood that scholarships as such do 
nothing to solve the problem of inade- 
quate space or overburdened faculties. 
Indeed, since most scholarships do not 


pay the true costs of education, the 
scholarship programs being worked out 
in Washington, the state capitols, and 
industry can even make the situation 
worse. The student, the classroom, and 
the teacher must not be separated from 
each other. To legislators, scholarships 
or cheap tuition is good politics; to 
corporations, it is good public relations. 
To universities, without help for class- 
rooms and faculties, it is bad business. 

There is an obstinate conviction that 
colleges are trying to do too many things 
and should impose restraints on them- 
selves. This is true and yet not true. 
It is true in the sense that the best 
American universities feel very close to 
their society and have a great eagerness 
to satisfy its needs. It is, however, 
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seriously untrue because it is society in 
its varied activities that lays the burdens 
upon the universities. 

The enduring relationship between 
university and community is one of 
mutual respect and cooperation. It 
would be a distortion not to admit freely 
that both have given to each other in a 
fashion that no other society can equal. 
But respect and confidence must today 
be rounded out by a practical and hard- 
headed unde rstanding that the laws of 
supply and demand operate in education 
as in all business. The price must be 
adequate to the quality of the product. 
If not, the product will decline in amount 
or in quality. 

All I am saying is that the picture, the 
proportion, and the power of the univer- 
sity must be seen in practical and not 
charitable terms. A good educational 
system has the indispensable quality of 
a dependable security system, or a sound 
monetary system, or a successful foreign 
policy. Its success is worth the price 
that has to be paid. I think there will be 
a more realistic = in the minds of 
responsible people ten years from now. 
It is going to be interesting for those of 
the present generation to be around 
when the new facts and figures begin 
to have their effect. 

Arnold of Rugby said that no man 
should meddle with a university who 
does not know it very well and love it 
very dearly. I would add the phrase, 
“and is greatly optimistic about its 
future.” The proper corrective for the 
fiscal funk that people get into when 
they look at the next ten years is a sense 
of excitement at beholding the new 
formations and horizons in knowledge 
and human events. If we ask a medical 
man what is likely to be the capital 
event in this generation, his answer is 
likely to be the conquest of cancer, 
which does indeed seem to be imminent. 
If we put the same question to a physi- 
cist he is likely to emphasize the safe 
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and controllable production of energy 
through the fusion of the isotopes of 
hydrogen, helium, or lithium. For the 
military man it might be the controllable 
intercontinental ballistic missile, or for 
the psychiatrist the establishment of a 
series of clinically accurate relationships 
between mental disturbance and body 
chemistry. But there is one possibility 
that transcends them all. It is the pos- 
sibility that the pendulum that carried 
Marxism to a point where it appes ared 
to millions of the world’s population as 
the most favorable force of emancipa- 
tion and progress has passed the top of 
its long swing. 

This would mean the rediscovery of 
America as the liberal and emancipat- 
ing force of the world—a great break- 
through into hope. This is a very real 
possibility and worth all the effort 
needed to realize it. To realize it, we 


must not relax any effort to cultivate 
the mental and spiritual resources of the 


individuals who compose the nation. 
We must break the bottleneck between 
knowledge and its application to health, 
wealth, and human satisfaction. Educa- 
tion is the first weapon in the war to 
establish a new balance in human re- 
lationships. Milovan Djilas, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for saying something that 
is profoundly true, that satellite unrest 
has “placed on the agenda the problem 
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of freedom in Communism—that is to 
say, the replacement of the Communist 
syste m itself by a new social system.’ 

We stand at one of the great cross- 
roads of history. The possibility of 
counterrevolution against sammie 
has arisen. It is now possible for com- 
munism to lose in the eyes of the world 
the appearance of being a progressive, 
liberating, and revolutionary force. In- 
stead it stands an excellent chance of 
becoming identified with reaction. Be- 
fore the blatant veil of lies and propa- 
ganda was snatched from the face of 
Stalinism, the only available revolution- 
ary ideal for students behind the iron 
curtain and in Asia appeared to be com- 
munism. But the path which leads from 
the death of Stalin to the flounderings 
of Khrushchev, and on to the tragedy of 
Hungary, leads away from communism. 
Students are the first to see this. 

It is an old saying that revolutions are 
made by students and by sufferers. Be- 
hind the iron curtain are many students 
and many sufferers. In lifting up their 
eyes, as they are now doing, beyond 
their own frontiers, it will mean much 
if they read answers to their questions 
that attract and satisfy them. The sub- 
stitution of the image of America as 
the force of liberal progress for the 
image of America as naked power or 
reaction would be the capital historical 
event of the century. 











America’s Most Practical Export 


JOSEPH M. STOKES 


NE OF THE most thrilling moments 
QO in all literature is when Robinson 
Crusoe, walking in contentment and 
security around the rim of his one-man 
world, is brought up short by the im- 
print of a human foot in the wet sand. 
He had come through a time of great 
peril; with some luck, but mainly by his 
own ingenuity and courage, he had built 
himself a little self-contained paradise 
free of threat. And now—the shattering 
through of danger, forcing on him, 
whether ‘he would or not, the necessity 
of playing out his little drama against 
a backdrop of events, to a great extent, 
beyond his control. 

My theme is the role of American 
education in the foreign scene, especi- 
ally in the newly ae countries. 
By introducing such a subject as I have 
done above, I do not mean to insinuate 
that the American educational com- 
munity has been blind to everything be- 
yond its own immediate concerns, or to 
indicate that a recognition of larger re- 
sponsibilities would constitute so violent 
an awakening. Such an aspersion would 
be even more unjust than it would be 
inaccurate, 

However, it is a human tendency to 
concentrate on the problems close at 
hand, to become increasingly absorbed 
in those matters having direct bearing 
on oneself, often to such an extent that 
equally important, but more immedi- 
ately avoidab!e, concerns fade dan- 
gerously into the background. Because 
of this tendency it is a salutary experi- 
ence to raise our eyes at intervals and 
see our immediate concerns readjust 
themselves against the wider prospect. 


Only so can we preserve their true 
meaning. Perspective is not a thing to 
be gained once and then taken for 
granted; it must be constantly re- 
achieved. 

Therefore, it can be profitable to re- 
examine ad reaffirm some principles 
that are a part of the basic creed of 
American lout, and even, by giv- 
ing them variations that may be some- 
what new, freshen their vitality in our 
thinking. In so doing, I may seem un- 
duly harsh toward some of our friends 
and allies. I ask their forgiveness in 
advance, for my purpose includes no 
wish to appear to sit in judgment. How- 
ever, I do feel I cannot clearly set forth 
my argument without making my con- 
trasts sharp and my points emphatic. 


Putting knowledge to work 


About a year ago, a senior official of 
the Office of Education consented to 
lend his talents to the then Foreign 
Operations Administration to evaluate 
some of our programs on the basis of 
his experiences in the course of a trip 
around the world. On his return, he 
told this story: 

When he was on the Gold Coast, he 
was approached by an _ enthusiastic 
young Englishman of the faculty of the 
University of Accra, which is, of course, 
organized on English models. This 
young man invited the visitor, with 
great pride, to attend a program at the 
university that night which would open 
his eyes as to how culture was being 
introduced to the Gold Coast. The 
program consisted of a performance, by 
students presumably preparing them- 
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nsible share in the 
eir soon-to-be inde- 


selves for a res 
emergence of 
pendent nation, of Aristophanes’ The 
Frogs in Greek. 

Don’t misunderstand me. 
ardent supporter of the humanities and 
their leavening force in the whole busi- 


I am an 


ness of living our lives. I submit, how- 
ever, that to use limited resources in 
such circumstances for such a purpose 
is an educational procedure so unrealis- 
tic as to be almost culpable. 

At my own school in Brazil, where we 
were working according to American 
concepts, I was visited by the director 
of studies from a sister technical insti- 
tution. He inspected, with courteous 
interest, the laboratory work of small 
sections in which each student was per- 
forming his own experiments, a situa- 
tion which seems so normal to us. At 
the end of his walk through the various 
rooms, he said musingly, “You know, 
this seems quite a good idea. I think 
maybe I should try something like it.” 
In some astonishment I asked, “Don't 
you have any laboratories?” To which 
he replied, “Oh, yes, we spent quite a 
large sum of money recently to fit out 
some modern laboratories. But we keep 
them locked up—you see, the students 
mess them up so.” 

Just recently, the International Co- 
operation Administration received a re- 
port of a preliminary inspection of a 
foreign university made by the president 
of one of our leading land-grant col- 
leges in anticipation of a university con- 
tract. The recommendations of the report 
concerned the correction of the tradi- 
tional separation of instruction from re- 
search, and of both from practical appli- 
cation at the community level. The situa- 
tion was signalized, for example, by the 
fact that well-prepared research material 
was carefully stored in the shelves and 
archives of the host university. In spite 
of research approaches and techniques 
and capacities of staff comparable to 
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equivalent American institutions, there 
existed no close personal and _ profes- 
sional relationship among those three 
basic services of the land-grant college 
—extension, experiment stations, 
instruction. 

Within the past two years, dynamic 
individuals in the French Ministry of 
Education have been urging reforms in 
the direction of greater flexibility and 
practicality in the French primary and 
secondary systems. The force of attack 
required and the stubbornness of the 
resistance give ample testimony to the 
rigidity which characterizes the present 
didactic and theoretical approach, 

In the London Economist a short time 
ago there was a quite unsympathetic 
review of a book proposing a loosening 
of the present system under which an 
English child must, at about the age 
of eleven and a half, make the final 
choice between vocational, technical, or 
university channels. 

I am sure what I am leading up to is 
obvious. Leaving aside local excep- 
tions, the other countries of the world 
at all levels of development tend to 
value learning mainly for its own sake. 
They are like the hero of Samuel Butler's 
The Way of All Flesh, who, looking 
around him in church one Sunday, re- 
flected how shocked the congregation 
would be if anyone questioned their 
articles of belief, “ how equally 
shocked they would be if anyone prac- 
ticed them. Most educational systems 
have the same divorcement of doctrine 
from application. On the other hand, 
we in the United States take for granted 
the concept, most obviously exemplified 
in the land-grant colleges, that knowl- 
edge must be put to work for the good 
of society. 

There are fateful implications for the 
peoples of the world in the substitution 
of this more dynamic concept of educa- 
tion. I do not mean only the direct 
benefits that would accrue from raising 


and 
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the standard and widening the dis- 
semination of technical proficiency. I 
mean much more. 

One of the greatest enemies of de- 
veloping and expanding societies is a 
rigid class structure. The recognition 
of this incompatibility has taken its 
most dramatic form in the determina- 
tion of the Indian leaders to free the 
untouchables from the shackles of the 
past, but the problem exists in less 
pernicious form in most of the societies 
of the world. So long as in Brazil or 
Iran or Indonesia men believe that it 
is honorable to be a white-collar worker 
and shameful to work with one’s hands, 
so long will the forward movement of 
those people be in a strait jacket. Until 
fluidity of movement among classes and 
the concomitant recognition of the dig 
nity of labor become the stuff of social 
patterns, progress into the twentieth cen- 
tury will be impeded. 

One significant reflection of this set 
of inflexible gradations is the lack of 
correspondence between the output of 
the universities and the real needs of 
society in countries governed by this 
educational philosophy. In the Philip- 
pines, every year 10,000 new lawyers 
are graduated although the maximum 
need is only 4,000. In the bazaars and 
coffee shops from Taipei to Cairo to 
Santiago de Chile swarm hundreds of 
thousands of young men trained for the 
“professions” ‘with an inflated impres- 
sion of what they are really trained 
to do and a false concept of what the 
world owes them. The result is a waste 
of the best manpower, a dangerous 
sense of frustration, and an explosive 
tendency toward violence as an outlet. 

The process of correcting such a 
social distortion will necessarily be 
slow, arduous, and ticklish. The most 
effective entering wedge, I believe, is 
education. Our approach must be tact- 
ful and patient. The most we can hope 
for is the gradual cultivation of our 
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beliefs within the educational institu- 
tions of our sister countries. Our aim 
must be the full flowering of this con- 
cept: Learning cannot justify itself in 
social terms only for its own sake, but 
knowledge must be put to work for the 
good of the people. 


Educating the whole man 


Not long ago at a dinner party when 
I was holding forth on my favorite theme 
—the subject of this discourse—a Chil- 
ean friend of mine came to the defense 
of what he called the “continental” 
approach. He asserted that the average 
schoolboy in France or in England who 
had reached the level of a high school 
graduate could write rings around his 
American counterpart. He eloquently 
contrasted the grace, the wit, the light- 
ness which so often sadly differentiates 
English and French scholarship from 
the lumpish and pedestrian grayness 
of too much American work. And he 
was right—right, that is, so far as he 
went. He did not touch on the exten- 
sion of his theme as it related to the 
completeness of the experience of the 
individual so trained, nor did he com- 
ment on the percentage of the popula- 
tion on whom these blessings had been 
conferred. 

When I first began my work in 
Brazil, I was talking to a colleague on 
the faculty of the Technical Institute of 
the University of Sio Paulo, probably 
the best technical school south of the 
Rio Grande. I expressed what the King 
of Siam would have called “a puzzle- 
ment” at the fact that the student never 
was sent to the library. In fact the 
student was scheduled for eight con- 
tact periods a day; yet the library 
opened when the day's work started, 
and closed at the same moment the 
classes did. I asked how the students 
had an opportunity to become ac 
quainted with different approaches to 
a subject, or learn for themselves how 
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to find and sift differing points of view. 
The professor exclaimed in horror, “Oh 
I wouldn't want them to read differing 
versions of what I am lecturing on. 
That might confuse them. I decide 
what approach is the one I want, I have 
it mimeographed and distributed, and 
thus they get a clear representation of 
the subject.” I found that the practice 
he described was almost universal, and 
the so-called apostilha, the predigested 
summary sheet, was a anal fixture 
of the Brazilian lecture room. 

By contrast, let me describe for you 
a heart-warming island of reassurance 
in the central valley of Luzon. The 
Agricultural College of Central Luzon 
is really a high school to train agricul- 
tural extension workers and teachers 
for other agricultural high schools. The 
boys and girls come there at approxi- 
mately twelve years of age. The first 
year the student lives on the central 
campus, goes to classes half a day, and 
works in the fields half a day. For his 
work he is paid as unskilled labor, and 
his money is put into a student bank. 
He is not given anything, and out of 
his earnings, he must pay for his food, 
clothing, and school supplies as well as 
all personal expenses. The second and 
third years, he still goes to classes half 
a day, but he lives in one of the small 
houses placed throughout the school 
farmlands, with a small plot allotted to 
each individual. He is iuaied seed, 
fertilizer, the use of a carabou, and 
general guidance in return for a portion 
of his income, but he must plant, har- 
vest, and sell his own crops. Still he 
pays for what he gets, and puts the rest 
in the bank. His last year he returns 
to the campus and can specialize in one 
of various fields—for instance, rice 
culture, animal husbandry, or poultry, 
or farm management, in which latter 
case he supervises the work of the new 
students in the field. Upon his gradua- 
tion he gets not only his diploma but 
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also his bank book, and honors go as 
much to a good accounting as to a good 
academic standing. 

Again my theme is clear; the train- 
ing of the intellect contrasted to the 
educating of the whole man. Here also 
there are many pregnant potentialities 
beyond those which first come to mind. 
Of course the effect on the individual 
is beneficial when all that he does with 
his mind is harmoniously in gear with 
all that he does. Of course, nothing 
is truly learned until it affects behavior. 
But beyond these considerations are 
the questions: How can a responsible 
citizenry be developed? How can a 
nation newly emerged from the stagna- 
tion of centuries build that solid base 
on which a government of free men 
must rest? Our ancestors believed, as 
we believe, that this result can be 
accomplished only if not a few men but 
all men can have access to such educa- 
tion as they can absorb, and that this 
education cannot be only of the lamp 
but must be of the day and the sun and 
the world of men. 


Practical Export 


Educating the whole man in his 
social environment 


My third area of discussion can be 
illustrated by some comments more or 
less applicable to all Latin-American 
universities. 

University students have traditionally 
been opposed to the status quo of 
everything except that of the university 
itself. From a pedagogical point of 
view the universities are too often back- 
ward and unprogressive, but the stu- 
dents generally have a tendency toward 
iconoclasm and radicalism. In_ their 
yearly parade and festivities, a sort of 
Feast of the Lord of Misrule, they often 
offend the decency and attack the 
reputation of all institutions including 
the government, the church, the United 
States, neighboring countries, the head 
of state, his lady, and leading citizens. 
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In some countries, no obscenity is too 
severe to be placed on posters and 
placards and paraded up the streets or 
hung on university buildings. 


In June of last year, the students 
of the University of San Carlos of 
Guatemala, continuously in operation 


for 280 years, staged a violent outbreak 
against the government in which several 
students were killed and many wounded. 

On the morning of the day when I 
first set these words to paper, the New 
York Times carried an account of the 
moves taken by the authorities in 
Singapore to dislodge defiant students 
from the Communist high schools after 
twelve days of occupation of the school 
premises by the students. 

The elements which combine to bring 
about such results certainly include the 
authoritarianism which separates the 
godlike professor from any contact with 
the faceless and nameless students who 
sit in front of him. Because of the con- 
cept that the university has discharged 
its entire duty to the student within 
the portals of the classroom, there is no 
outlet for the natural energy and quest- 
ing mind of youth. The result is frus- 
tration, disorientation, emotional identifi- 
cation with political issues, and social 
irresponsibility. This was brought home 
to me very forcefully in a recent discus- 
sion with Dr. Siddhanta, vice-chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta, who said 
one of his major preoccupations amidst 
all the overpowering problems of his 
tremendous, sprawling, teeming univer- 
sity was how to siphon off into useful 
channels the always dangerous energies 
of his students. 

Let me highlight this problem of 
social adjustment and responsibility in 
another way. Senator Mike Mansfield 
is the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Technical Cooperation of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. In the 
spring he published a subcommittee 
report in which he had this to say: 
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The subcommittee questions the assump- 
tion, which is frequently and glibly made, 
that the political consequences of eco- 
nomic development are necessarily in the 
American interest. History provides ex- 
amples of economic growth which has been 
accompanied by political developments very 
nearly ruinous to the United States. .. . 
[And he mentions Germany, Italy, and 
Japan.] On the other hand, history also 
provides examples of economic growth 
which has been in the national political 
interest of the United States. The 
determining factor is not economic de- 
velopment itself, but the whole complex 
of political and social institutions in which 
economic development takes place, and the 
social and political changes which occur as 
a consequence of economic development. 
Technical assistance is in the national in- 
terest of the United States when and only 
when it not only promotes economic de- 
velopment, but also encourages the growth 
of free institutions within the framework 
of a free society. 


I would like to paraphrase and re- 
peat that last sentence. Technical 
assistance as in the interests of human 
freedom when and only when it not 
only promotes economic development, 
but also encourages the growth of free 
institutions within the framework of a 
free society. 

Freedom cannot exist unless the in- 
dividual citizen is educated as a whole 
man in himself, but also educated as 
a responsible member of a free society. 
He may represent freedom to himself 
in terms of intelligent self-interest, the 
recognition that in the long run he can 
guarantee his own rights and security 
only by the most scrupulous regard for 
the preservation of the rights and 
security of all men. Or he may move 
his motivation anywhere up the scale 
until he says, “He that loseth his life 
for My sake shall find it.” Whatever 


his formulation, this recognition must 
exist. 

Here again, the factors that must join 
together to achieve this high result are 
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legion. But surely the initiative, the 
leadership, the vital spark rests squarely ly 
with education. 


Conclusion 


So at long last | come to my title, 
“America’s Most Practical Export.” I 
should like to indulge in a minuscule 
example of what the Fre nch_ call 
explication du texte by examining the 
union of the two words “practical” and 
“export.” 

1 am reminded of a passage I came 
across the other day in rereading that 
delightful book, Teacher in America by 
Jacques Barzun. He refers to “the 
journalist in Pickwick who had to write 
on Chinese Metaphysics and looked up 
first China, then Metaphysics, then 
‘combines his information.” I trust | 
shall not fall into this pit. 

First, what do I mean by “export”? 
Nothing more aggressive than a product 
native to America which we can offer 
to the other nations of the world to our 
mutual advantage. But while I use this 
word meekly, I use “practical” in full 
diapason, not as puny alternative to 
“idealistic,” but in the sense that the 
faith which moves mountains is prac- 
ticality in its most glorious guise. I mean 
it to describe something which can work 
powerfully, and which, if put to work, 
can bring about changes of the most 
profound significance. 
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Now I “combine my information” and 
come up with my practical export: that 
variety of education, almost unique to 
America, which is aimed at putting 
knowledge to work, framed to effect the 
education of the whole man, and 
directed to produce a complete individ- 
ual in positive harmony with the con- 
structive social forces of his time. 

I further paraphrase Senator Mans- 
field’s statement. Economic develop- 
ment is in the interests of human free- 
dom when and only when it encourages 
the growth of free institutions within the 
framework of a free society. 

Many forces must be brought to bear, 
but in the type of education which we 
almost alone are equipped to offer our 
brothers we are the custodians and the 
bearers of the flame. I know the pres- 
sures and demands which already 
stretch near to breaking the resources 
and capacities of American educational 
institutions. Nonetheless, to turn back 
now from the task so nobly undertaken 
in behalf of our country and its role 
in this explosive world would remove 
one of the bright hopes of mankind. | 
know there is no thought of doing so. 
I believe with all my heart that we will 
press forward ever with more vigor and 
dedication as the full vista of possibili- 
ties opens up before us. 








The College Housing Program: 


Its History and Operations 


ARNOLD H. 


7. IV of the Housing Act of 1950," 
as amended, provides for direct 
federal low interest rates to 
assist institutions of higher education 
in the development of housing facilities 
for students and faculty and of other 
educational facilities where such assist- 
not otherwise available on 
equally favorable terms. Responsibility 
for this College Housing Loan Program 
is vested in the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator who is authorized 
to make loans for the construction of 
dormitories, faculty housing, and for 
service facilities as well as for the re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
improvement of existing structures to 
make them suitable for such purposes. 


loans at 


ance is 


By delegation of authority the program 
is administered by the Community 
Facilities Commissioner. 

The initial authorization for this loan 
program was for a $300 million revolv- 
ing fund. Congress authorized another 
$200 million in 1955 and another $250 
million in 1956 so that the loan fund 
totals $750 million. The College 
Housing Program has become one of 


* The writer thank Community 
Facilities Commissioner John C. Hazeltine and 
Mr. Jay du Von, Director of the College Hous 
ing Program, for permission to use the agency’s 
files in with this study, and his 
associates for reviewing the manus« ript Unless 
otherwise noted, the views expressed are en- 
tirely those of the writer and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the Community Facilities Ad 
ministration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 


. Public 
48, 77 


now 


wishes to 


connection 


Law 475. Slst Congress, 64 Stat 
12 USC 1749 approved April 20, 1950 


DIAMOND* 


the larger federal loan programs and 
therefore its operations warrant a de- 
tailed analysis. 

This article reviews the legislative 
history and operational procedures of 
the program roughly through the winter 
of 1956.” 


History and development of 
the program 


Early college housing 


Prior to 1930 the construction of most 
dormitory facilities was financed by 
philanthropic gifts in the case of private 
institutions and by direct appropriations 
in the case of tax-supported institutions, 
similar to the manner in which the in- 
structional plant was financed. During 
the 1930's, when funds were made 
available to publicly controlled institu- 
tions by the Federal Government 
through the Public Works Administra- 
tion, there was a great impetus toward 
the development of the self-liquidating 
types of financing for college housing. 
As shown in Table 1, 57 federal loans 
having an aggregate value of $12.9 
million were made to state colleges and 
universities for housing and service 
facilities* during the 1930's. These loans 


*For a detailed survey of college housing 
financing during 1920-55 see John D. Long 
and Arthur M. Weimer, Financing of College 
and University Student Permanent Housing 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1957 ) 

"Service facilities are defined as those now 
eligible for loans under the College Housing 
Program 
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Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Research Foundation, 1948), pp 


were augmented by PWA grants aggre- 
gating $6.3 million, or 32.8 percent of 
total federal assistance. 

Privately controlled institutions, also 
under pressure for increased dormitory 
facilities, in many cases likewise ar- 
ranged for self-liquidating financing. 

At the close of World War II, in 
anticipation of an influx of veterans to 
college campuses, educators appeared 
before Congress* to urge a new federal 
aid program involving grants-in-aid and 
2 percent long-term loans. Instead of 
such a program, Congress chose to assist 


‘Testimony by the American Council on 
Education before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on November 29, 1945 
Later the Council endorsed S. 1770 (June 8, 
1946), 79th Congress, Second Session, which 
would have provided $300 million worth of 
grants-in-aid Pr the construction of permanent 
student housing. 
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TABLE 1 
State CoLLece AND UNiversrry BORROWING FROM FepERAL GOVERNMENT FoR HovusiInc 
and Service Facrurries, 1934-39 
(Dollar Figures in Thousands) 
= 7 
MATURITIES INTEREST 
| Years) RATE 
| No. oF AGGREGATE PWA 
Tyree or Facttiry Financep | Loans VALUE FuNpDs 
j %e No. of 
20 25 30 Rate | Loans 
Dormitory 4 9 
under $100 | 14 $ 1,012 $ 610 9 5 ‘5 4 
| ; 1 
$100-$199 17 2,356 1,596 1 10 6 4 17 
200— 299 6 1,454 963 2 4 4 6 
300-— 399 5 1,668 1,048 1 l 3 4 5 
400- 600... 6 3,001 1,383 ; ; ; 5 ; 
over 600 1 2,000 1 4 1 
Total dormitory 49 $11,491 $5,600 2 25 2 
Faculty apartments 3 370 303 1 1 1 4 3 
Student union building 2 364 160 2 4 2 
Health service—infirmary 3 688 244 3 4 ; 
Total 57 $12,913 $6, 307 6 26 25 
Source: Robert B. Stewart and Roy Lyon, Debi Financing of Plant Additions for State College 


and LU niversities (West 


80-134 


the colleges in meeting their housing 
problem by providing “temporary” war- 
surplus structures for student housing 
accommodations. Between December 
1945 and May 1948, acting through the 


Public Housing Administration, the 
Federal Government spent approxi- 
mately $160 million in dismantling, 


moving, re-erecting, and equipping war- 
surplus buildings on college campuses 
for residential use by some 44,361 single 
veterans and 44,588 married veterans. 
In addition, the educational institutions 
acquired housing accommodations for 
another 30,525 single and 8,403 married 
students through the Veterans Reuse 
Program, financed by non-PHA funds 


*Ernest V. Hollis 
Federal Security Agency, Office 
( Washington Government 
1949 pp. 30 4] 


College Building Needs 
of Education 


Printing Office 
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Perhaps the first official espousal of a 
federal loan program for college housing 
on the basis of self-liquidating loans to 
both private and public institutions 
was by the 1947 President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. The Commission 
declared: “Should private credit agen- 
cies not be able to offer such terms 
[long-term loans at low rates of interest], 
the financing of dormitory and residence 
hall construction offers a very proper 
area for public financing by local, State, 
or Federal Government.”* The Com- 
mission, however, minimized the need 
for dormitory facilities, expecting the 
antic ipated enrollment increase to occur 
in junior colleges and other nonresident 
institutions. 

Actual developments, however, found 
that a large part of the enrollment in- 
creases were taking place at the senior 
universities, with many 
students unable to enroll because of a 
lack of suitable housing. To an increas- 
ing extent existing student housing 
facilities were overcrowded and the high 
level of building costs prevented con- 
struction of new permanent dwellings 
within the rent-paying ability of the 
student. Young faculty mem- 
bers and married students having mini- 
mum incomes could not compete with 
the higher-income families for the 
limited supply of housing prevalent in 
the late 1940's. 
buildings acquired by the schools helped 
to relieve some of the college housing 
shortage, they were not designed to 
with permanently rising enroll- 

Moreover, in time an increasing 
percentage of these temporary build- 
ings deteriorated and were kept usable 
only through high maintenance outlays. 


colleges and 


ay erage 


While the war-surplus 


cope 
ments. 


* Higher Education for Democracy, A Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Vol. V, Financing Higher Education 
( Washington: Government Printing Office; and 
Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 22. 
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Such was the developing background 
for college housing legislation. 


Initial legislation 


On February 3, 1949, Senators Pepper 
and Neely introduced an amendment to 
S. 138, 81st Congress (the 1949 omnibus 
housing bill) entitled Title V—*“Hous- 
ing for Educational Institutions, Federal 
Grants and Loans.” Under this amend- 
ment the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator would have been author- 
ized to make grants and loans, neither 
of which could exceed 50 percent of a 
project’s development cost, to educa- 
tional institutions for housing facilities. 
The aggregate of grants could not ex- 
ceed $100 million and the loans had to 
be repaid within forty years at 2 percent 
per annum interest. This initial college 
housing legislation conceived of the pro- 
gram primarily as a part of the over-all 
federal program for alleviating the 
nation’s leaden shortage rather than 
as a federal educational program. 

Testimony on the bill was presented 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee; but when the 1949 omnibus 
housing bill was reported as S. 1070, 
8ist Congress, the college housing sec- 
tion was omitted. There was no college 
housing amendment introduced in the 
House at that time. 

Later that year, on April 25, Sena- 
tors Flanders and Sparkman introduced 
S. 712 entitled “Housing for Educational 
Institutions,” which later became Title 
V of S. 2246, 81st Congress, introduced 
on July 12 by Senator Sparkman. Under 
this bill the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator was authorized to borrow 
in the aggregate $300 million from the 
Secretary of the Treasury at interest 
rates determined by the Secretary, 
taking into consideration the current 
average rate on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States. The 
Administrator was authorized to lend 
such funds to educational institutions 
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of higher learning for housing facilities 
in an amount not to exceed the total 
development cost of a project, with the 
loans to be repaid within forty years at 
2.5 percent per annum interest. Similar 
bills were introduced in the House by 
Representatives Rains (H.R. 5616 on 
July 12) and Spence (H.R. 5631 on 
July 13). 

S. 2246 was reported out to the Senate 
on August 11, 1949, and Title V was 
justified as follows: 

Present housing conditions of students 
are grossly inadequate. Dormitories on 
many campuses are so congested that study 
is almost impossible and the health of stu- 
dents is jeopardized. Most of the oe 
structures which were made available to 
institutions of higher education through con- 
gressional appropriations under the Lanham 
Act are rapidly deteriorating and repairs 
and increased maintenance are adding un- 
duly to the cost of operation.’ 


It was again reported out to the 
Senate on February 24, 1950," contain- 
ing Title V, “Housing for Educational 
Institutions” (subsequently renumbered 
as Title IV), and passed by the Senate 
on March 15, 1950. 

In the House an omnibus housing bill 
(H.R. 7402) which was reported out by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
did not contain the above college hous- 
ing legislation. An alternative housing 
bill (H.R. 6070), introduced earlier in 
the House, did refer to college housing. 
However, in lieu of vesting responsi- 
bility for the program with the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, this 
bill would have authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation “to pur- 


* Senate 
August II, 
54-55. 
housing 
students. 

*Accompanied by Senate Report 1286, 81st 
Congress, of February 24, 1950, which re- 
peated the commentary contained in Senate 
Report 892. 


Report 892, 8Ist Congress, of 
1949, accompanying S. 2246, pp. 
Under the Lanham Act temporary 
was made available for veteran 
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chase the obligations of and to make 
loans to non-profit educational institu- 
tions of higher learning for the construc- 
tion of housing.”* Any such obligation 
or loan could be in an amount not ex- 
ceeding the total development cost, 
repayable within forty years at an in- 
terest rate not to exceed 4 percent per 
annum. This bill, including the section 
setting up the College Housing Program 
for administration by RFC, was passed 
by the House on March 22, 1950. 

In conference committee the Senate 
version of Title IV, “Housing for Edu- 
cational Institutions,” was accepted and 
the Housing Act of 1950 became Public 
Law 475, 8lst Congress.'® It should be 
noted that in the conference committee 
the loan interest rate was revised from 
a flat 2.5 percent to “the annual rate 
of interest specified in the most recently 
issued U.S. Government bonds —_ 
maturity of 10 years or more . - plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent per annum. 

On July 18, 1950, less than three 
months following enactment of Public 
Law 475, plans to activate the College 
Housing Program were suspended be- 
cause of the Korean hostilities and the 
resultant need to conserve 
materials. Five months later, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1950, a Presidential Executive 
Order made available $40 million of the 
$300 million authorized, with the stipu- 
lation that such funds were to finance 
college housing that contributed to de- 
fense activities. Generally an institution 
that had an ROTC program on its 
campus or had part of its research staff 
engaged in military or defense con 
tracts was regarded as contributing to 
the defense effort and thus was eligible 
to receive housing loans in that period 
Connection to defense activity as a pre 
requisite for a loan was not discontinued 


until August 4, 1953. 


construciion 


*Section 301 (a) 
” Approved April 20, 1950 
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Efforts to restrict the program 


There significant change in 
the college housing legislation until the 
spring of 1953 when the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in recom- 
$21 million limitation on 
funds that might be available for college 
housing during fiscal year 1954, ob- 
served: 


was no 


mending a 


doubt in the mind of the 
Committee that this program, eight years 
after the as it was sev- 
eral years ago. There is also a question in- 
volving policy which should be resolved by 
the Congress as to whether it was the intent 
to provide this money to educ ational in- 
stitutions which are well able to 
money through regular banking channels 
without government help."! 


On June 10, 1953, Representative 
Wolcott introduced H.R. 5667, 83rd Con- 
gress, a comprehensive housing bill, but 
there was no reference in it to the Col- 
lege Housing Program. This was also 
true of a similar bill introduced by 
Senator Capehart on June 8 (S, 2103). 
In the hearings on each bill no reference 
was made to the College Housing Pro- 
gram, but in each bill as reported 
there was a section that would 
change the interest rate for college 
housing loans from one reflecting the 
annual rate of interest specified in the 
recently issued bonds having a 
maturity of ten years or more, plus one- 
fourth of 1 pe rcent, to a rate not less 
than the estimated yield to 
maturity of Federal obli- 
gations having a maturity of fifteen or 
adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent; the actual rate 


There is some 


war, is as necessary 


borrow 


out 


most 


average 
Government 


more years, 


House Report No. 276, 83rd Congress, on 
Offices Appropriation Bill 
1663), p. 12. This restriction 
floor of the House and de 
leted by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions (Senate Report No. 237 on H.R. 4663), 
and in the Appropriation Act (P.L. 176, 83rd 


Congress ). 


the Inde pende nt 
(H.R 


amended from the 


was 


exceeded the minimum 
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rate by a 
the 


per- 
centage Adminis- 
trator. 

According to the Congressional Rec- 
ord, during the House debate on H.R. 
5667 (which was limited to two hours) 
there was no discussion of this interest- 
rate change and the bill was passed by 
the House on June 27. A similar bill 
was passed by the Senate on June 25. 
It was enacted into law as Public Law 
94, 83rd Congress, approved June 30, 
1953.'* Supporters of the College Hous- 
ing Program among the educational in- 
stitutions were caught unawares by this 
legislation. Although it was primarily 
a part of the administration’s policy of 
higher interest rates for government 
lending programs, this interest-rate 
change was interpreted by educators as 
part of the developing restrictions on 
the program. 


determined by 


In February 1955 the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force Report on Lending 
Agencies, on the premise “Making loans 
to assist colleges in meeting their hous- 
ing needs was a temporary measure 
born of the war,”’* concluded that “the 
reasonable requirements for this emer- 
gency assistance have undoubtedly been 
met by this time and the task force be- 
lieves and recommends, that the pro- 
gram should be discontinued.”'* In 
March 1955 the Hoover 


itself recommended 


Commission 
“That the program 
of loans for college housing be ter- 
minated”'* on the grounds that (1) the 


“67 Stat. 121,128. 

“Committee on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
Report on Lending Agencies (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, February 1955), 
p. 33. 

“ Thid 

“Committee on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, A Report on 
Lending, Guaranteeing and Insurance Activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, House Docu- 
ment No. 107, 84th Congress (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 42. 
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program was enacted as a_ veterans 
program and (2) the col- 
demonstrated their ability 
to secure housing loans from private 
sources without federal aid. 

It is not clear how the Commission 
arrived at the first premise, recognizing, 
as it did, that the Housing Act of 1950 
made no reference to the influx of GI 
students. In fact, testifying in support of 
the college housing legislation in 1949, 
Dr. John A. Hannah, representing the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, declared: 


emergency 


leges have 


Our veteran enrollment is now decreas- 
ing, but, using the best information and the 
most intelligent studies that it is possible 
for us to make, we do not anticipate any 
considerable decrease in enrollment in the 
years ahead. We may have a slight reduc- 
tion in the next 3 or 4 years, but we expect 
that by 1955 or 1956, we will re ach | a new 
peak in over-all college enrollment.'* 


Enrollment statistics bore out this pre- 
diction, with the fall 1954 enrollment 
in colleges and universities totaling 2.5 
million, a record that exceeded the 
veterans peak in 1949 when the total 
enrollment was 2,457,000." Several 
months after the Commission's report, 
Raymond C. Magrath, representing the 
American Council on Education, com- 
mented on the Commission’s finding: 


In reply to the Hoover Commission, let me 
say first that the college housing loan pro- 
gram, included, with bipartisan support, in 
the Housing Act of 1950, was not part of 
the general Federal effort to assist veterans 
of World War II. Temporary housing for 


“Hearings on H.R. 5631, S8lst Congress, 
Housing Amendments of 1949 (which later be 
came 1950), before the House Banking and 
Currency (July-August 1949), p 
365 

"College fall 
(in thousands): 


Committee 
enrollments were as follows 
1949—2,457; 1950—2,297 
1951—2,116; 1952—2,148; 1953—2,250; and 
1954—2,500. Presumably this information was 
available to the Commission at the 
report was written 


time its 
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veterans had been supplied with assistance 
from the 
islation, 


Federal Government in other leg- 
before this bill was enacted. This 
program was designed, as stated at the time, 
to help colleges and universities adjust their 
permanent facilities to a permanently higher 
enrollment. One of the basic purposes was 
to assist institutions to replace temporary 


structures through the 
Act.'* 


secured Lanham 


The second of the 
upon calculations 
based on the program through Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. However, the premise 
apparently failed to take into account 
the possibility that the volume of appli- 
cations under the program might be a 
function of the government interest rate, 
a relationship that was clearly demon- 
strated in fiscal year 1956 when there 
was a total of 388 applications received 
following a the 


premise Hoover 


Commission rests 


lowering of college 


housing interest rate. 


Efforts to expand the program 


Disturbed by the Hoover Commission 
criticisms of the College Housing Pro- 
gram, the 1953 legislative change of the 
interest-rate formula which, 
with administrative 


coupled 
determinations re- 
garding the differential for administra- 
tive costs and comparable terms, pro- 
duced a college housing interest rate up 

3.5 percent, and the effects arising 
from the Budget Bureau's limitations on 


the program,'” the educational associa- 


“Testimony before a subcommittee of the 
House on Government Operations 
in Hearings on the Lending Agencies Report 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government ( Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, June July 
1955), p. 345 

” Although the 
$300 million, the 


Committee 


loan fund authorization was 
Budget Bureau limited loan 
authorizations as follows (in millions): fiscal 
year 1951-52—$40; fiscal year 1953—$60; 
fiscal year 1954—$50; fiscal year 1955—$50; 
fiscal vear 1956—$300, 
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tions sought the assistance of their 
friends in Congress. 

On April 20, 1955, Senator Fulbright 
introduced S. 1744, 84th Congress, to 
amend the College Housing Act. This 
bill sought to (1) broaden the program 
to include “other educational facilities” 
such as cafeterias, dining halls, student 
centers or unions, health facilities, and 
other essential service facilities; (2) 
lengthen the maximum term of loans 
from forty to fifty years; (3) revise 
the interest rate formula from that 
legislated in 1953 to a loan rate not less 
than the higher of 2.75 percent or the 
average interest rate on all obligations 
forming a part of the federal debt, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
percent, plus one-fourth of 1 percent; 
(4) substitute “equally favorable” for 
“compar ible” as the criterion for deter- 
mining the availability of private financ- 
ing; and (5) increase the loan fund from 
$300 to $500 million, of which up to 
$100 million made available for 
“other educational facilities.”*° 

These changes involved more than 
probably was originally contemplated. 
The educators wanted some congres- 
sional mandate that the College Housing 
Program was to be a continuing one 
instead of one periodically subjected to 
the vicissitudes of various commissions 
and administrations. However, in re- 
viewing the problem, Congress recog- 
nized that what was involved was not 
merely the maintenance of an existing 
program, but rather how to adapt that 
program to help meet the ever-growing 
needs of the colleges arising from the 
expected tidal wave of increasing en- 
rollments. 

The needs of the colleges were 
described by Senator Fulbright as fol- 
lows: (1) At least half of the 


” The College Housing Amendments became 
Title Ill of S. 2126, 84th Congress. Public 
Law 345 refers to the Housing Act of 1955, 
84th Congress, 69 Stat. 635.644. 


was 


one 
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nation’s colleges and universities were 
operating in the red; (2) the deficits 
cannot be cured by raising charges to 
students since many worthy students 
cannot afford the higher cost; (3) 
scholarships were being financed pri- 
marily from general college revenues 
rather than from gifts and endowments; 
(4) college faculty were paid low 
salaries; and (5) the basic need of 
colleges is capital funds for buildings.” 

In 1955 Congress decided that at least 
for the next few years the colleges could 
be assisted best in meeting the above 
problems by (1) expanding the College 
Housing Program to include all campus 
facilities up to the walls of the educa- 
tional plant, (2) assuring that adequate 
federal loan funds would be available 
to finance such facilities, and (3) mak- 
ing these loan funds available at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Prior to the 1955 amendments, dining 
and cafeteria facilities could be included 
in federal housing projects to the extent 
they were necessary for students living 
in dormitories constructed with loan 
proceeds. These facilities were regarded, 
however, as incidental to the major pur- 
pose of housing students and faculty.” 

The 1955 amendments made possible 
federal loans for dining facilities or 
student unions that served the needs 
of students who did not necessarily re- 
side in a project’s housing facilities. In 
this sense the program was converted 
from a pure housing program to a 


™ Testimony before the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on S. 1744, 84th Congress, p. 244. 
Community Facilities Administration loan re- 
view analysis indicated that most colleges and 
universities operate in the black. In many cases 
state appropriations, gifts, or endowment-fund 
income offset general fund (tuition) deficits. 

™See statement by Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on S. 1744, 
84th Congress (1955), p- 90. 
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campus community facilities (including 
housing) program.” 

As a result of the revised interest- 
rate formula provided in the 1955 
amendments, the interest rate for college 
housing loans during fiscal year 1956 
was 2.75 percent. The lower rate, as 
contrasted to the previous rate of 3.5 
percent,* in a period of rising interest 
rates caused many colleges, faced with 
mounting enrollments, to turn to the 
federal loan program. During fiscal year 
1956 a total of 388 applications having 


™ The educational associations did not advo- 
cate this conversion. Following enactment of 
the 1955 amendments, CFA consulted with 
these associations and thereupon decided to 
accord the highest priority to loans requested 
for housing facilities. The information-for- 
applicants brochure issued by the Community 
Facilities Administration states: 

“Preference will be given to applications in 
the following sequence: 

“(a) Loans for housing facilities, with or 
without directly related facilities, such as dining 
facilities for residents of the housing to be 
constructed. 

“(b) Loans for housing facilities which in- 
clude related and other facilities which will 
serve both residents of the housing to be built 
and others not so resident; such facilities might 
include dining facilities larger than needed to 
serve only residents of the dormitory or a 
student center open to all students. 

“(c) Loans for facilities other than housing 
which are needed to complete the housing 
arrangements of the institution. Such facili- 
ties might include a centralized dining room, 
student center, infirmary or health center.” 

“The cost of money borrowed from the 
Treasury plus the differential for ee 
tive costs resulted in interest rates 
3.5 percent. However, the law ane a he 
HHFA Administrator to turn down a loan 
if the applicant can obtain a private loan 
upon “comparable terms and conditions,” a 
concept not —, defined by Congress 
Through June 30, 1954, a private interest rate 
was regarded by the * sileeomeens as com- 
parable if it were not more than one-tenth 
of 1 percent above the rate being charged 
by the Administrator. From July 1, 1954, 
through August 11, 1955, a private interest 
rate was regarded as comparable if it were 
not more than one-fourth of 1 percent above 
the rate being charged by the Administrator. 
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an aggregate value of $430.2 million 
were filed under the program, in con 
trast to 460 applications having an 
aggregate value of $340.7 million that 
were filed during the previous five fiscal 
years. 

This heavy volume of applications in- 
duced Congress to authorize in the 
Housing Act of 1956 another $250 mil- 
lion of loan funds in addition to the 
$500 million already authorized (includ- 
ing the $200 million authorized in 1955). 
There was little debate in 1956 regard- 
ing the size of the loan-fund increase. 
The administration in its legislative pro- 
posals*® requested an increase in the i 
fund by $100 million, which was in- 
creased to $250 million by the respec- 
tive legislative committees on housing.™ 

On the other hand, there was con- 
siderable debate regarding an adminis- 
tration proposal to change the interest- 
rate formula again, to a rate equal to the 


sum of the -esyiiitated average yield to 
maturity of 


‘marketable government 
obligations having a maturity of fifteen 
or more years, adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent, and one-fourth 
of 1 percent to cover administrative 
costs. The formula was similar to that 
enacted in 1953 except that (a) there 
would be no discretion left to the 
Administrator to determine the interest 
rate and (b) the differential for ad- 
ministrative costs was fixed at one-fourth 
of 1 percent. In the Senate the substi- 
tute formula*’ was defeated by one vote, 
41 to 40, but in the House no vote was 
taken owing to the rules under which 


*S. 3302 introduced by Senator Capehart 
on February 28, 1956 and H.R. 9537 intro. 
duced by Representative Widnall on February 
27, 1956, 84th Congress. 

™“S. 3855, dated May 15, and H.R. 11742, 
dated July 27, 84th Congress, were the bills 
reported out by the respective committees on 
banking and currency. 

“Introduced by Senator Payne 


‘ from the 
floor as an amendment to S. 3855. 
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the 1956 Housing Act was debated in 
that chamber. 


Program operations 


Application procedure 


If a college or university wishes to 
borrow from the Federal Government 
to finance a housing or service facility, 
it files an application with one of the 
six regional offices of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency.” Initially it 
files what is called a Preliminary Appli- 
cation consisting of the first two pages 
of the application form. In this Pre- 
liminary Application the institution lists 
its name, location, a brief description 
of the proposed project in terms of (a) 
capacity, (b) general physical charac- 
teristics, (c) estimated costs, and (d) 
amount of loan requested, and various 
data evidencing its need for the re- 
que ‘sted facility. The application is re- 
viewed by the regional office, which 
submits a recommendation to the Com- 
munity Facilities Commissioner®’ in 
Washington as to whether a reservation 
of funds should be made. 

In Washington, the Preliminary Appli- 
cation is reviewed by the staff of the 
College Housing Branch of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration in 
terms of (a) eligibility of the applicant 
institution, (b) eligibility of the pro- 
posed project and (c) need for the re- 


"Regional offices of HHFA are 
New York (1), Philadelphia 
(Ill), Chicago (IV). Fort 
San Francisco (VI) 

"By virtue of 


located at 
(11), Atlanta 
Worth (V), and 


a delegation of authority by 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
(19 F.R. 3240) as amended by Administrator's 
Reorganization Order 1 (19 F.R. 9303), the 
Community Facilities Commissioner is author 
ized to administer the provisions of Title IV 
of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended, and 
to execute the powers and functions vested in 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
thereunder (1) the power to deter- 
mine the interest on and (2) 
notes or other obligations 
for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
The above analysis relates to operations of 


ex ept 
rate of 
to issue 


loans 
the power! 
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quested facility. With respect to eligi- 
bility of an institution, CFA relies to a 
large extent upon the advice of the Office 
of Education concerning the school’s 
qualifications as an institution offering 
at least a two-year program acceptable 
for full credit toward a baccalaureate 
degree. While accreditation by a re- 
gional association is not essential in 
establishing eligibility, it has proven to 
be a useful criterion. Institutions have 
been declared ineligible for such reasons 
as operating for profit, scholastic credits 
not accepted by at least three bacca- 
laureate-degree-granting institutions, or 
engaging solely in theological training. 

Ineligible facilities are educational 
facilities such as classrooms, shops, 
laboratories, and gymnasiums or sta- 
diums, auditoriums, theaters, chapels or 
structures of elaborate or extravagant 
design, and housing for fraternities. 
The ineligibility of fraternity housing 
reflects the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency's policy that federal loan funds 
should not be used to finance housing 
the occupancy of which would be 
governed by student-organization mem- 
bership re strictions instead of by occu- 
pancy policies of the borrowing college. 

Need for the fac ility is supported by 
enrollment data, the current housing 
picture, and description of unsatisfac- 
tory facilities. Table 2 shows the num- 
ber of applications received through 
December 31, 1956.*° 


CFA and its predecessors. In addition to the 
College Housing Program, the Community 
Facilities Commissioner administers (a) a 
Public Facility Loans Program, (b) a Program 
of Advances for Public Works Planning, (c) 
the construction operations under the School 
Construction Program in federally impacted 
and (d) liquidation of several earlier 
housing and community facility programs. In 
view of his various responsibilities, the Com 
missioner relies to a considerable extent upon 
the director of the College Housing Branch for 
lead and direction of the Program. 

” Unless otherwise noted, 
based on data in CFA files 


areas, 


all statistics are 
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TABLE 2 


ComposiTion oF CHP App ications ACCORDING 


Fiscat Years 1951-57 


To Type or INstrruTion, 


(Dollar Amounts in Thousands) 


Types or INSTITUTION 


r TOTAL 
Private Public INSTITUTIONS 


| 
No | Amount No 


FiscaL YEAR 


Amount Amount 


1951 | $ 13,42 14 | $ 13,164 | | $ 26,586 
1952 37, oS | 26 31,131 | 68,524 
1953 46,874 | 42 38,417 85,291 
1954 | 96.5061 39 32,303 82,827 
1955 $4,442) 18 23.016 77,458 
1956 179,373 | 173 250,848 | 430,221 


1957 (July 


Total 


$445 , 9! 


If everything is in order, the applicant 
is given a reservation of funds equal 
to the amount of government loan ten- 
tatively approved. All this means is that 
a sum of funds at a specific interest rate 
(established by the Administrator for 
the fiscal year in which the reservation 
is made) has been set aside for the 
institution. Actual loan funds are not 
available until an approvable loan has 
been developed. 

Toward that end the application forms 
are returned to the applicant, which 
then has ninety days in which to pre- 
pare the full application containing the 
requisite engineering, financial, and legal 
data. In its full application the institu- 
tion submits its architect's preliminary 
or sketch plans, outline specifications, 
cost estimate, estimated space distribu- 
tion, and other engineering data. These 
data are reviewed by the regional en- 
gineer with respect to likelihood of cost 
estimates, building structural soundness, 
safety and durability, and expected 
maintenance and ope ration costs of the 
proposed facility. At times the regional 
engineer may offer construction sugges- 
tions based on previous experiences. 

On the financial side the applicant 


Dec.). 7 63,923 | 60 


74,405 | | 138,328 


366 $463, 284 979 | $909,235 
| 


submits its financial statements for the 
previous three years, data relating to 
its long-term debt, income and ex- 
penses for its existing housing and serv- 
ice facilities, an estimate of income and 
expenses for the proposed project, and 
the security offered to assure re payment 
of the loan. 

The regional financial 
yraises the financial 
orrower from 


analyst ap 
condition of the 
these data, arranges a 
schedule of loan repayment (generally 
serial maturities over the last thirty-eight 
years of a forty-year loan), determines 
the average annual debt service re quire 
ments, reviews the security pledged, and 
develops therefrom revenue and expense 
estimates sufficient to provide on a net 
basis about 1.35 times annual debt serv 
ice coverage. He also works out with the 
applicant's representatives special loan 
conditions pertaining to the flow of 
funds, revenue fund, current ex- 
penses (sometimes on the basis of an 
annual budget), bond and interest sink- 
ing fund (including a two-year reserve ), 
a reserve for maintenance and equip- 
ment, and accelerated debt retirement 
or other disposition of residual funds. 
On the legal side, the applicant's 


iL.e., 
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attorney submits a legal memorandum 
concerning the incorporation and charter 
of the applicant, its power to construct 
the proposed project, a recitation of 
legal proceedings to be taken in con- 
nection with the proposed loan, a state- 
ment regarding any litigation, the extent 
of tax exemption of the proposed project, 
and, if the applicant is a public institu- 
tion, the legal attributes of its revenue 
bond financing. These legal matters are 
reviewed by the regional counsel who 
gives his opinion as to whether the bor- 
rower and proposed project legally 
qualify under the program, and he also 
cites any other factors which should be 
considered in the loan review. 

On the basis of the technical reviews 
by his staff, the HHFA Regional Ad- 
ministrator makes his recommendations 
regarding the proposed loan to the 
CFA Commissioner. The recommenda- 
tions and application material are re- 
viewed by the engineering, financial, 
and legal branches of CFA, whose re- 
views are coordinated by the College 
Housing Branch. 

In the course of the regional office 
analyses and CFA reviews, a project 
summary is developed which describes 
the proposed project, its need, the finan- 
cial condition of the applicant, and 
forth the terms and conditions of 
the proposed loan. If these are accept- 
able, the director of the College Housing 
Branch recommends to the Commis- 
sioner that he sign the project sum- 
mary, which constitutes approval of the 
loan. A formal loan agreement is then 
prepared in accordance with the terms 
and conditions set forth in the project 
summary. Under this loan agreement 
the government proposes to buy bonds 
to be issued for the project by the 
borrowing institution at a specified in- 
terest rate, provided that no other 
equally or more favorable bids are sub- 
mitted, when the bonds are offered 


public sale. 


sets 
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From the foregoing summary it is 
evident that before a loan is approved, 
it must undergo several detailed reviews 
to assure that it is sound from engineer- 
ing, financial, and legal viewpoints. 
Need for the requested facility must be 
demonstrated and the borrower and the 
project must be eligible under the pro- 
gram. To achieve maximum protection 
in the lending of public moneys, reviews 
are conducted in the regional office 
where the detailed analysis is performed 
and in the CFA office in Washington 
where the field recommendations are 
reviewed in terms of national standards 
and the latest CFA policies. The Com- 
missioner will consider a loan only if 
his staff signify that, from their respec- 
tive responsibilities, the loan appears to 
be sound. 

The thoroughness of this review proc- 
ess has not discouraged colleges and 
universities from applying for loans 
under the program. During the first six 
years of operation a total of 848 applica- 
tions were filed, of which 663 or 78 
percent were given fund reservations, 
and of the latter 430 or 64 percent re- 
sulted in approved loans, as of January 
15, 1957. However, as noted in Table 
3, some 278 applications were with- 
drawn (some after fund reservation) or 
deferred, so that about one of every 
three applications drops out before 
reaching the loan approval stage. Of 
the loans approved, 32 were subse- 
quently rescinded mainly because the 
borrower was able to obtain its funds 
from sources other than government.” 

The following data give an idea of 
the time involved in the processing of 
applications under the College Housing 
Program. 

During the months of February 
through July 1956, a total of 96 fund 
reservations were made, of which 19 
percent were made within one month 


™" As may be noted, 31 of the rescissions were 
of applications received prior to July 1, 1954 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYsts oF APPLICATIONS ReceIvep® uNperR Coiiece Hovusinc ProcraM, 
Fiscau Years 1951-56 
INACTIVE APPLICATIONS Loans 
| Appiica- | 

Fiscal } TIONS FuNDS 

YEAR RECEIVED Reservepo | Withdrawn Deferred | Approved Rescinded 
1951. 34 | 24 7 5 22 2 
1952 72 58 18 3 50 10 
1953 113 85 32 21 58 7 
1954 125 97 32 17 74 12 
1955 116 90 26 15 72 , 1 
1956 | 388 309 52 50 154 

Total 848 663 167t 111 | 430 32 


* As of January 15, 1957 
t Since 


some applications were withdrawn after funds had been reserved, the sum of applications under 


funds reserved, withdrawn, and deferred in each period exceeds the number of applications received 


3 Includes 31 applications that were disapproved 


from date of application receipt, another 
32 percent within one to two months, 
and another 32 percent within two to 
three months, or 83 percent within three 
months from date of application receipt. 

With respect to full-application re- 
view, agency processing of the 104 loans 
approved April through September 1956 
were completed’? as follows: within 
three months, 24 percent; within three 
to four months, 24 percent; and four to 
five months, 20 percent. Preparation 
and execution of formal loan agreements 
(based on loans approved during April- 
July 1956) were completed” as follows: 
within two months of loan approval, 
38 percent; within two to three months, 
34 percent; and over three months, 28 
percent. It should be noted that most 
of the time involved in the loan-agree- 
ment execution phase represents the 


™ Measured from the date the full applic a- 
tion was filed with the regional office through 
the date the CFA Commissioner approved the 
loan. 

“Measured from the date of loan approval 
to the date of final execution. CFA proc edure 
calls for execution of the loan agreement by the 
borrower first and then by the government. 


time needed by the borrower to study 
the loan agreement prior to execution. 
Once the loan agreement is executed 
and certain formalities the 
borrower can commence construction. 
On the basis of loans approved during 
fiscal year 1956, about half of the bor- 
rowers started actual construction within 
three months after loan approval and 
another third within three to five months 
after loan approval."* As of November 
1, 1956, construction had started for 260 
college housing projects, of which 157 
were substantially or fully completed. 
Of those that have been completed, 
about 40 percent were completed within 
twelve months after the start of con- 
struction, about another 40 percent were 
completed within twelve to eighteen 
months, and another 10 percent between 
eighteen to twenty-four months." 
Once the definitive bonds are sold, 


are met, 


“ Most schools regard notice of loan approval 
as a satisfactory signal to firm up arc hitectural 
plans and to solicit competitive bids for con 
struction. The formal loan agreement is pre- 
pared reviewed, and signed in due course 
“It has been found that construction time 


varies directly with the size of the project cost. 
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construction is completed, and the final 
project costs are determined, the project 
is turned over to the loan-servicing unit. 
That unit reviews the project's operat- 
ing statements and the financial reports 
of the borrower, which are submitted 
annually thereafter throughout the life 
of the loan, to assure satisfactory super- 
vision of the loan. 


Means of financing 


In setting up the College Housing 
Program, specifically 
provided that “no such loan shall be 
made unless the educational institution 
that it is unable to the 
funds for such construction 
from other sources upon terms and con- 
favorable as the 
terms and conditions applicable to loans 
under this title." To implement this 
provision, CFA requires each borrower 


Loan Congress 


shows secure 


necessary 


ditions equally as 


whose loan is approved to offer for sale 
bonds equal to the amount of the ap 
proved government loan. These bonds 
must be advertised in a national finan- 
the Bond 


and the government submits 


cial newspaper (invariably 
Buyer" ), 
a bid at par for the bonds so advertised 
at a specified rate of interest. If private 
investors underbid the government for 
any of the designated blocks of bonds,"* 
those bonds awarded to 


are such in- 


“Section 401 (a)(1) of P.L. 475 
Congress, as amended 


Sist 


” Most large underwriting houses have sepa 
rate munik ipal ( tax exempt securities ) and cor 
porate (private corporation 
departments, each of which follows trends and 
1 he Bond 
municipal 
among municipal 
bond men who, by virtue of compartmentaliza 


issues securities ) 
developments in sper ialized journals 
Buyer, as the trade journal for 


securities, is widely -.cad 


tion in the underwriting houses, do not have 
any business interest in securities that are 
taxable. It is doubtful whether the Bond 


Buyer is also circulated within the corporate 
issues departments 

“First fifteen years. of maturities, second 
fifteen years of maturities, first thirty years of 
maturities, or all of the bonds. 
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vestors with the government taking up 
the remaining bonds. 

Before the bonds can be offered for 
sale, the college with the aid of bond 
counsel has to prepare a transcript of 
the bond proceedings, comparable in 
detail to the indentures prepared by 
public revenue authorities. The inden- 
ture, sample bond, and bond advertise- 
ment must be acceptable to CFA before 
the bonds can be offered for sale. CFA 
also requires that the borrower furnish 
to the successful bidder an opinion of 
a recognized bond counsel certifying to 
the validity of the bond issue. 

At the time of bond sale there is a 
reassessment of the various factors upon 
which the loan was approved as a pre- 
cautionary device to cover the consider- 
able lapse of time between date of loan 
approval and bond sale. 

During fiscal years 1952-56 a total 
of 165 bond issues having an aggregate 
value of $134.2 million were awarded 
to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. During that same period a 
total of 73 bond issues having an aggre- 
gate value of $89.3 million were proc- 
essed by CFA, but sold to private in- 
vestors."® Details of the bonds awarded 
to the government are shown in Table 4. 

Since most of the borrowers wish to 
start construction before their bonds 
are ready for sale, they usually engage 
in some form of interim financing to 
cover the cost of construction until the 
permanent financing can be completed. 
For such interim financing the colleges 
have used their general funds not im- 
mediately needed, invested temporarily 
some of their idle endowment funds, or 
borrowed the 
term basis 


ecessary funds on a short- 
To accommodate those in- 
stitutions which could not arrange for 


” Amount of bonds sold may include proj- 
ects not proc essed by CFA. Five of the 73 
issues, having an aggregate value of $2.5 mil- 
lion, represent private purchase of early 
maturities of bond issues with the government 
purchasing the remaining maturities. 
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TABLE 4 


Coiiece Hovusinc Bonp Issues Awarnpep To HHFA, Fiscai 


1952-56 


(Dollar Amounts in Thousands) 
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YEARS 
Bonp Issue sy Tyre or INSTITUTION 
Fiscat Yaar Private Public ! Total 
} | 
No, Am unt No Amount | No Amount 
| 
| } 

1952 2 $ 766 Y | ogo | 5 | $ 4,033 
1953 14 12,747 4 4,500 18 17,247 
1954 | 25, 486 16 13,385 47 38,871 
1955 35 23,403 7 4,073 42 | 27,476 
1956 39 25,190 14 | 21,415 53 46,605 

Total 121 $87 , 592 44 $46,640 165 $134,232 


nongovernment interim financing, CFA 
permitted advances to be made against 
the bonds to be issued. Thus, during 
fiscal years 1952-55, of the 167 loans 
approved, 98, or 59 percent, received 
government advances. The interest rate 
on these advances was the same 
interest rate on the bonds to be 
for the related project. 

So long as the College Housing Pro- 
gram was small, with loan approvals 
running at the rate of around 50 per 
year, the paper work associated with 
periodic disbursements of government 
funds did not become unduly burden- 
some. However, the heavy volume of 
applications arising from the amend- 
ments of 1955 with its attendant work 
load made it difficult for agency per- 
sonnel to handle the paper work needed 
each time a disbursement of funds was 
to be made. Because of this work load 
factor and because the government was 
interested in slowing down the volume 
of disbursements from the Federal 
Treasury, a major change in CFA policy 
regarding interim financing was _ insti- 
tuted during the winter of 1955-56. 


as the 
issued 


After deducting thirty-two approved loans 
that were later rescinded and two loans wher 
construction had not begun, as of November 


7, 1956. 


Under the new policy borrowers are 
encouraged to provide interim financing 
for project construction by use of their 
own funds, or by temporary financing 
obtained from other sources 
such financing can be 
reasonable terms. 


whenever 
obtained on 
If the borrower wishes 
to obtain a temporary loan to finance 
construction, it can deposit a Statement 
of Intent, together with a copy of its 


government loan agreement, with the 
prospective lender. In this statement 
the government reiterates that in ac- 


cordance loan 


with the agreement the 
borrower “may apply to and, providing 
that the borrower is in compliance with 
the terms and conditions of this Loan 
Agreement, receive the Govern- 
ment an advance against the bonds in 
an amount sufficient to liquidate such 
temporary loans.” While this under- 
taking is qualified, the statement does 
attest to the intent of the government 
to see the project through to a satis- 
conclusion. 


from 


factory 

An interest rate on interim financing 
is regarded as reasonable if the interest 
cost resulting therefrom does not exceed 
the interest cost that would 
arise if the institution 
funds through the 


otherwise 
borrowed the 
sale of the entire 
amount of the bond issue at the govern- 
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ment designated interest rate at the 
start of construction. For example, for 
a project having a development cost of 
$1 million, the bench-mark interest cost 
would be $27,500 for a 2.75 percent 
rate. In this case, the interest rate could 
go as high as 3.66 percent on two six- 
month notes or 4.4 percent on four three- 
month notes, each resulting in an aggre- 
gate interest cost of less than $27,500. 

If the loan is arranged on an as-needed 
basis with interest payable only on the 
amount actually drawn down, the 
acceptable interest rate on the interim 
financing loan can go still higher.*' The 
significant feature of this revised policy 
is that reasonable interest is measured 
in terms of interest cost rather than in 
terms of interest rates per annum. 

If a borrower is unable to obtain in- 
terim financing on reasonable terms, or 
it is otherwise legally estopped from 
such financing, it may request that tem- 
porary financial aid be provided by the 
government to avoid undue delay in 
project construction. Such government 
assistance is provided only when the 
borrower shows that it has made an 
effort to secure interim financing from 
other sources, or is legally prevented 


“Some banks charge a modest commitment 
fee for this type of credit accommodation. 
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from obtaining such a loan. In those 
instances where a government advance 
is made, the borrower is required to 
have its bonds ready for delivery as 
soon as possible. CFA requires that 
where the government is awarded bonds, 
the borrower must deliver all the bonds 
at a single time rather than make par- 
tial deliveries on an as-needed basis.‘ 
This interim financing policy has had 
some interesting results. When the data 
in Table 5 are summarized in terms of 
percentages, approved loans resulting in 
government advances declined from 59 
percent in fiscal years 1952-55 to 18 per- 
cent in July-December 1955, and to 11 
percent in January-June 1956. Although 
this policy was developed in a period 


“Designed to reduce processing work load 
and to preclude the use of partial bond de- 
liveries as a means of approximating on 
ment advances, the requirement that all bonds 
be delivered at a single time has proved to 
be beneficial to both borrower and lender. If 
the borrower finds that the proceeds from de- 
livery of all bonds exceeds its immediate (next 
three months) construction requirements, it is 
permitted to invest the excess in government 
oo Any interest income earned must 

be deposited in a construction account which 
-_ be disbursed only for project purposes. 

Any balance in the construction account, after 
payment of all construction costs, is applied 
to reduce the government loan. 


TABLE 5 


Appraisal or InrenimM Frnancinc Po.icy as or Fesruary 7, 


Fiscat Year 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956, July-December 
1956, January-June 


No. or 
CHP Loans 
APPROVED, 
ApjusTep* 2 


1957 


No. or CHP Loans RESULTING IN 
GOVERNMENT ADVANCES 


3 or More 


Total Advancest Advancest 


22 14 
63 43 
31 17 
53 25 
Ao} 7t 
$2 6t 


* Net of 32 approved loans later rescinded and 28 approved loans for which construction had not begun 
(one in fiscal year 1956, July-December, and one in fiscal year 1956, January-June). 

t Included in column showing total number receiving advances 

t Includes three loans to state institutions which could not borrow for interim financing. 
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of tight credit and rising interest rates, 
the colleges, especially the private in- 
stitutions, were able to obtain short-term 
bank loans at interest rates ranging 
from 3.0 to 4.5 percent. Perhaps equally 
important is the fact that the policy on 
interim financing brought federal financ- 
ing of college housing into line with 
the general practices in the financing 
of construction where the definitive 
bonds are not issued until a project is 
substantially complete,** i.e., about 80 
percent. 

Following enactment of the amend- 
ments of 1955 CFA received a number 
of applications for loans considerably 
larger than those heretofore approved. 
Concerned that approval of such large 
loan amounts might, with the limited 
amount of funds authorized, deprive 
some of the smaller schools of loan 
funds, the Agency, after consultation 
with the Bureau of the Budget, de- 
veloped a policy which limited the 
amount of college housing loans to one 
institution to about $3 million during 
a fiscal year. If a university has more 
than one campus (the situation of 
several large state universities), the $3 


“ Bonds frequently find an appreciably better 
market if offered for sale when a project is 
substantially complete than if eel gam to 
the start of construction. 
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million per fiscal year limitation applies 
to each of the separate campuses. 

This limitation has created no diffi- 
culty for the bulk of the applicant in- 
stitutions inasmuch as their housing 
expansion plans involved construction 
in stages over a period of years. How- 
ever, for several of the large state in- 
stitutions which did not expand their 
housing accommodations during 1950- 
55 or those that wished to telescope their 
housing construction into a one-time 
operation instead of apportioning it 
over several years, this limitation has 
created a problem. To assist such in- 
stitutions to catch up with, or accelerate, 
their housing construction, CFA has 
indicated its willingness to waive the $3 
million per fiscal year limitation if the 
applicant institution would match the 
government loan with funds. obtained 
from nongovernmental sources. In that 
way the government would not have to 
bear the entire burden of financing the 
accelerated housing construction. Several 
large Midwestern state universities, 
notably Purdue University which had 
a $21 million housing program, worked 
out this participating arrangement. On 
the other hand, several other state 
universities preferred instead to expand 
their housing facilities over a period of 
years, observing the $3 million per year 
limit. 
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HEREVER one turns in higher edu- 
oon circles today he hears dis- 
cussions of the “numbers game.” How 
can we educate the large numbers of 
students who will demand entrance to 
the universities and colleges of this land 
in the early and mid-sixties, numbers 
which will increase rapidly year by year 
for the foreseeable future? There is in- 
volved not only the question of how this 
education can be accomplished without 
a lowering of quality but whether it 
should be done. Many see in the coming 
deluge an opportunity to close the doors 
of higher education to all but the aca- 
demic elite. Others, however, including 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School,’ believe 
a highly restrictive admission policy to 
be neither possible nor desirable—not 
possible because those who pay the bill 
for higher education demand oppor- 
tunity for all high school graduates to 
make a try at college if they so wish, and 
not desirable because of the demands of 
an increasingly complex civilization for 
a higher and higher level of education 
for the general electorate. 

Certainly, the question of purposes of 
higher education in American life is de- 
batable, and it is recognized that there 
is need for colleges committed to the 
philosophy that higher education should 
exist primarily for the student of high 
academic ability. Also, the validity of 
the community college movement is rec- 
ognized. However, while others argue 
the question of whether or not the four- 
year college should draw more and more 


' President’s Committee on Education Be 
yond the High School, First Interim Report 
to the President (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, November 1956). 
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students to its bosom, realistically minded 
college presidents are making prepara- 
tions for this eventuality on the assump- 
tion that, regardless of academic argu- 
ments to the contrary, the numbers are 
practically upon us and that the tide 
cannot or will not be turned, at least so 
far as publicly supported colleges and 
universities are concerned. 

Not only must more and more students 
be accommodated, but the whole his- 
tory of budgeting for higher education 
lends support to the belief that increases 
in budgets and in facilities will not keep 
pace with increased numbers of stu- 
dents. In general, institutions of higher 
education, at least those depending upon 
legislative appropriations, get increased 
monies because of greatly increased en- 
rollments in fact, not merely because of 
expectations. The argument that col- 
leges should refuse to take more stu- 
dents than they are prepared to educate 
well by conventional procedures un- 
doubtedly has considerable merit. It is 
most doubtful, however, if many college 
presidents and boards of trustees of 
publicly supported institutions will have 
the hardihood to decree such restric- 
tions, knowing full well that legislators 
are not in the frame of mind to see their 
children and the children of their con- 
stituents denied entrance to college 
merely because present colleges are 
crowded and seahinentt ly staffed. 

The problem will be solved only by a 
many-fronted attack. This undoubte dly 
will include the building of many new 
institutions (including community col- 
leges ), expanding the size of present in- 
stitutions, and increasing the utilization 
of present facilities, even to the inaugu- 
ration of unique plans for student ac- 
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celeration. It probably will mean also an 
increased ratio of pupils to teachers and 
the use of television in teaching off- 
campus as well as on-campus students. 
These latter means will become neces- 
sary by reason of a shortage of qualified 
college teachers combined with budget- 
ary aad space limitations. 

The Miami Unive rsity Experime “ntal 
Study in Instructional Procedures was 
developed in recognition of the fact that, 
whether we like it or not, we probably 
will be forced into an increased use of 
large-group teaching procedures, includ- 
ing the use of televised instruction, in 
the not-too-distant future. Consequently, 
a request was made to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education in the sum- 
mer of 1955 for assistance in this study. 
A grant of $135,600 was received from 
the Fund for the period of November 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1957. This grant has 
been renewed in the amount of $150,000 
for the two-year period beginning July 1, 
1957. 


Scope and purpose of the study 
The primary purposes of the study are 


to determine the effectiveness of large- 
group instructional procedures, includ- 
ing the use of television, for course in- 
struction, and to find ways and means of 
improving upon present large-group 
practices in college teaching. All the 
instructional procedures. for large-group 
teaching, with the exception of televised 
teaching, have been in use at the col- 
lege level for decades. Unfortunately, 
however, there are very few evaluative 
data available on the comparative effec- 
tiveness of various practices with and 
between large- and small-group teach- 
ing. The advent of televised teaching 
has resulted in a considerable accumu- 
lation of test data within the past two 
or three years. These data indicate quite 
definitely that there are no significant 
differences in conventional test perform- 
ance between groups receiving televised 
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instruction and those taught by 
conventional means. 
evidence, 


more 
There still is little 
however, to sustain or refute 
the argument that there are serious losses 
in certain intangible learnings in large- 
as compared to small-group instruction. 
Evaluation, therefore, has been an inte- 
gral and important part of this study 
from the beginning and will so continue, 
in the hope that some significant con- 
tributions may be made on this issue. 

An important part of the study is that 
of developing and securing better in- 
structional materials. The Audio-Visual 
Department of the university has been 
more than doubled in facilities and per- 
sonnel, and now can and does produce 
needed instructional materials, including 
charts, graphs, slides, tape recordings, 
models, mock-ups, and motion pictures. 
Also, a film library now is in the process 
of being established. 

An in-service education program for 
instructors participating in the study has 
been developed, with other interested 
faculty members invited to attend cer- 
tain of the seminars. During the sum- 
mer of 1956, participating faculty mem- 
bers were enrolled on a pay status in a 
two-week workshop to plan course or- 
ganization and the development of eval- 
uative instruments. This workshop will 
be repeated in modified form during the 
summer of 1957. A_ two-credit-hour 
seminar in college teaching is offered for 
graduate assistants participating in the 
study. Numerous group and individual 
conferences are held during the regular 
year to study organization, methods, and 
evaluative procedures. 


Experimental design 


The study is concerned with four gen- 
eral types of large-group instructional 
procedures, each with its own variations: 
(1) large lecture sections; (2) large 
groups taught by problem- solving or 

case-study procedures; (3) multiple sec- 
tions receiving instruction through tele- 
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vision; and (4) multiple sections taught 
by graduate assistants and coordinated 
and supervised by a regular faculty 
member of the department concerned. 

For each of the experimental sections 
there is an equated control group taught 
by small-group instructional procedures. 
Course content, final examinations, and 
the instructor are constants in the experi- 
mental and control sections of each 
course, with procedure being the variable 
under investigation. The one exception 
to this generalization is in category 4 
above, in which experimental and con- 
trol sections are of approximately the 
same size, but the experimental sections 
are taught by graduate assistants, where- 
as control sections are taught by regular 
staff members. 

The experimental and control sections 
of each course are routinely equated on 
the basis of scores on the Cooperative 
Test of English Achievement, Coopera- 
tive Mathematics Placement Test, and 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen (ACE). 

In addition, for many of the sections 
the two groups are also equated on 
grade-point averages during the previous 
semester and on scores on a pretest of 
subject-matter knowledge. Inequalities 
between experimental and control sec- 
tions on these matching variables are 
leveled by transfer of between 
sections or by elimination of cases from 
consideration in the study. Such match- 
ing is effected prior to the collection of 
any other evaluative data. While not 
deliberately equated with respect to sex 
distribution and class standings, the ex- 
perimental and control sections are gen- 
erally demonstrated to be 
matched on these factors. 

A comprehensive description of the 
specific procedures involved in equating 
sections as well as a detailed discussion 
of evaluative techniques and _prelimi- 


cases 


quite well 
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nary findings is given in the first Progress 
Report of the study.* 

In order to facilitate discussion, letter 
designations are assigned to the instruc- 
tional procedures under discussion. The 
various types of sections will be referred 
to hereafter as LC (large classes other 
than television, including procedures 
1 and 2 above), TV (classes receiv- 
ing instruction through television), GS 
(multiple sections taught by graduate 
student assistants), and C (control 
classes ). 

Three problem areas of investigation 
are described in the ensuing discus- 
sion. 

Achievement—Achievement in a 
course should be evaluated in terms of 
specified course objectives. The develop- 
ment of a statement of objectives in 
terms amenable to evaluation for each 
course is far from a simple task. Co- 
operation between departmental facul- 
ties, the staff of ESIP, and visiting con- 
sultants was necessary to the achieve- 
ment of this purpose. Effort was made 
to clarify course objectives and to de- 
velop evaluative procedures and tech- 
niques so that increased data may be- 
come available to evaluate progress in 
the achievement of such important ob- 
jectives as synthesis, problem solving, 
and critical thinking. In the initial 
stages the comparison of the effective- 
ness of the several procedures under 
study is limited to achievement as de- 
fined by performance on course examina- 
tions, supplemented by the attitude in- 
ventories described below. 

The possibility of leakage of test in- 
formation was overcome by simultane- 
ous administration of each examination 
to the experimental and control sections 
of each course, with one exception de- 
scribed later in this discussion. 


"Progress Report, Experimental Study In 
Instructional Procedures (Oxford, Ohio: Miami 
University, Oct. 1, 1956). 
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Students’ 
and instructor—One of the important 
issues, particularly related to TV and LC 


attitudes about the course 


instruction concerns student attitude 
toward the course and the instructor. 
Instructors probably would be hesitant 
in offering courses to either TV or LC 
sections in the face of evidence that 
these types of presentation adversely 
affect students’ ratings of the instructor, 
even though achievement were not ad- 
versely affected. Furthermore, it is im- 
portant to know whether particular 
methods of presentation diminish or in- 
crease students’ ratings of the value of 
the course itself. Attitudinal inventories 
to obtain data on these questions were 
designed and administered. 

Students’ attitudes about TV and LC 
instruction per se.—It is important, also, 
to know how students feel about having 
received instruction in one of the experi- 
mental sections rather than in a conven- 
tional section. Strongly unfavorable stu- 
dent attitudes about the procedures 
under investigation would, of course, 
present a public-relations problem apart 
from any carry-over from attitude to 
achievement. Consequently, data were 
gathered on this issue. 

A fourth and highly significant area of 
research is that which deals with the 
attitude of the instructor about large- 
group teaching in comparison with small- 
group teaching. Data are being gathered 
on this subject, but are not yet obtained 
in sufficient quantity and under r adequate 
circumstances to permit interpre tation 
and presentation at this time. 


Summary of findings and 
tentative conclusions 


Conclusions based upon data obtained 
from two semesters of investigation in 
the case of achievement measures and 
one semester in the case of the attitudi- 
nal measures must be considered tenta- 
tive. The ensuing discussion of findings 
is organized about three problem areas. 





Achievement 


The distributions of scores on the 
objective portions of the final examina 
tions in the experimental and control 
sections of each course are summarized 
in Table 1. The columns headed “N 
in this table indicate the number of stu 
dents from each class constituting the 
equated groups. (The size of N does not 
represent the total enrollment in the 
course, but rather is indicative of the 
number of students upon which actual 
comparisons are based.) The average 
test scores within each section are listed 
in the columns headed “Mean,” whereas 
the “SD” columns contain a listing of 
the standard deviations of each 
tribution. Differences between means 
of the experimental and control sections 
which are considered to be statistically 
significant are marked by an asterisk. 
All others are attributable to chance and, 
consequently, not statistically significant. 

The differences in achievement of stu- 
dents in the experimental and control 
sections are statistically significant in 
only two of the courses for which data 
were available—biology and geology. 
It will be noted that the situation in the 
case of biology was unique in that the 
TV section of this course was compared 
with a large lecture section taught dur 
ing the previous semester rather than 
with a control section taught simul- 
taneously. Although the two sections 
followed the same course outline and 
received the identical examination, in- 
terpretation of the statistically significant 
finding in this 
founded. 

It is apparent that neither TV nor 
LC presentations adversely affected 
achievement, as defined, when these 
sections were compared to C sections. 
There is tentative evidence in geology, 
however, that a regular faculty member 
may teach more effectively than gradu- 
ate students. This latter finding awaits 


dis 


case is thereby con- 








TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN ExPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SECTIONS, 
Sprinc 1956 anp Winter 1957 


Sprinc 1956 ! Winter 1957 
COURSE AND SECTION 


| SD ‘ SD 


Foundations of Human Behavior 
TV 
Control 
Physiology 
TV 
Control 
Introduction to Economics 
TV 
Control 
Air Science 
TV 
Control 
Introduc tory Soc ology 
TV 
Control 
Human Biology 
ry 
Lé 
Introduction to Business 
GS 
Control 
Geology 
G5 
Control 
Business and Government 
L¢ 
Control 


Composition and Literature 

LC 

Control 84 
Geography 

LA . 

Control : : 74t 
Elementary Psychology 

LC me 88 

Control | 53t 
French (Reading Comprehension) 

LA 31 

Control 19 
Chemistry 

LA 134 

Control | 23 
Algebra 


LA 77 
Control | 6St 
Zoology 
LC 135 
Control OAT 
History of Civilization 
LA 50 
Control 3R 
Physics 
LC 73 ’ 
Control 83t 5.90 
Classics 
LC 49 55 
Control 32 8.55 
(,overnment | 
Lé 39 21 
Control 17 97 


t Multiple sections taught by the same instructor 


t Multiple sections taught by different instructors each of whom also taught in the experimental sections 
e The difference between means of the sections compared is statistically significant. 
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substantiation pending 
through wider sampling. 

The absence of differential achieve- 
ment in experimental and control sec- 
tions does not, in itself, negate the possi- 
bility of differential achievement as a 
function of academic ability in interac- 
tion with section assignment. In order 
to investigate the possible existence of 
such interaction, students within several 
of the experimental and matched control 
groups were dichotomized on the basis 
of academic ability as measured by the 
total ACE score. The cutting point for 
this dichotomization was the fiftieth per- 
centile on the ACE. 

The resultant analyses support the con- 
clusion that high-ability students per- 
form equally well regardless of attend- 
ance in a TV or C section. Similarly, 
such section assignment does not seem 
to affect the comparative performance of 
students of low academic ability. This 
latter conclusion applies to most, but 
not all, LC sections. In some courses 
there was a pronounced tendency for 
low-ability students attending a C sec- 
tion to perform better on the final exami- 
nation than low-ability students in the 
LC section. Again, replication is re- 
quired to substantiate this tentative 


finding. 


replication 


Students’ attitudes about the course and 
instructor 

Conclusions in this area are based 
upon data obtained in those courses par- 
ticipating in the study during the 
semester ending in June 1956. Data for 
the current academic year are not suffi- 
ciently analyzed to permit their con- 
sideration at the time of this writing. 

Two conclusions regarding students’ 
evaluations of the instructor are evident. 
(1) Each TV instructor was rated as 
favorably by his television section as by 
his control section. (2) Most LC instruc- 
tors received somewhat less favorable 
ratings in the experimental sections than 
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in the control sections. An instructor 
rated by his control group as “more 
effective than average,’ however, was 
never perceived as “less effective than 
average” by students in his LC section. 

Discrepancies between experimental 
and control group ratings of courses were 
much more pronoun than discrepan- 
cies in ratings of instructors. There was 
a marked tendency for students in C 
sections to rate the course content more 
favorably than students in either the TV 
or LC sections. Apparently instruction 
given simultaneously to large groups of 
students (either by TV or in LC sec- 
tions) is accomplished at some sacrifice 
of students’ favorability to the course 
even though there is virtually no meas- 
ured sacrifice of achievement. Although 
the data are not amenable to direct com- 
parison of TV and LC instruction, they 
do indicate that this deficiency may be 
more serious in the case of LC instruc- 
tion than in TV instruction. 


Students’ attitudes about TV and LC 
instruction 


Responses to attitude scales designed 
to elicit student reaction to TV and LC 
instruction in contrast to small-class in- 
struction demonstrate a _ considerable 
variability from course to course. Stu- 
dents in some of the TV courses either 
preferred TV instruction to small-class 
instruction or believed that the mode 
of instruction made little difference, 
whereas students in other TV courses 
were strongly opposed to televised in- 
struction. A similar range of attitude 
was not displayed by students in the LC 
courses. In general, the majority of stu- 
dents in each LC section would have 
preferred assignment to a small section. 
The degree of unfavorability toward LC 
sections, however, varied from slight to 
considerable. 

Students’ replies to two opinionnaire 
items administered at the end of the 
semester will serve to summarize and 
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illustrate the range of their feelings 
about TV and LC instruction. Students 
were asked whether they would elect 
to enroll in the TV (LC) section or con- 
ventional section of a course during the 
forthcoming semester under 
specified conditions: 


1. When the TV(LC) and conventional 

sections are taught by the same instruc- 
tor (whom the student likes) and are 
given at desirable hours. 
When the TV (LC) instructor has the 
reputation of being an excellent teacher, 
whereas the student would have to take 
his chance on instructor assignment in 
the conventional section. 


certain 


Responses to these two items are sum- 
marized in Table 2. The identity of spe- 
cific courses and instructors are camou- 
flaged by letter-coding for obvious 
reasons. 

It is apparent from the data in Table 2 
that when other things are assumed to 
be equal (Item 1), students generally 
express a preference for registration in 
a small-class section rather than in a 
TV or LC section. This generalization is 
not, however, without exception (note 
responses in course A). When the in- 
structor becomes a critical factor (Item 


2) students indicate an overwhelming 
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preference for the section with an in- 
structor of known excellence even if this 
section is of the TV or LC variety. Thus, 
the instructor factor is perceive od by stu- 
dents as more compelling in section 
selection than the particular method of 
instruction or size of group. It seems 
certain that the better they like the 
instructor, the greater is the likelihood 
that they will react favorably to TV and 
LC classes. 

Another variable influencing students’ 
attitudes about the mode of presenta- 
tion is the level of academic ability. If 
any ability subgroup is unfavorable to 
TV or LC instruction, it is more likely 
to be the high-ability students rather 
than the low-ability students. This in- 
verse relationship between academic 
ability and attitude toward mode of in- 
struction is overcome in certain courses 
by factors which are not yet entirely 
clear. One mitigating factor, however, 
is probably that of students’ attitudes 
about the instructor. 

Opinions about specific aspects of TV 
and LC instruction were solicited from 
the students. The greatest single source 
of dissatisfaction with televised classes 
revealed by the analysis of these data 
was the perceived dimunition of student- 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES TO OPINIONNAIRE 


Rerues in TV Courses 


Percent Choosing TV Section* 


Item 1 


1957 


79 
16 


44 
18 


* The remainder of the students 


IreMs 
Reriies in LC Courses 
Percent Choosing LC 


Section* 


( ourse 


Iter 2 


76 
43 


chose the conventional section under the conditions specified by the item. 
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instructor contact in TV and LC sections 
as compared to small classes. This deficit 
was felt by students in the LC sections 
to a lesser degree than by students in 
the TV sections. 

A comparison of early-semester to 
late-semester shifts in opinion of stu- 
dents in the TV sections revealed that 
the students in TV courses tended to be- 
come somewhat disenchanted with tele- 
vised instruction as the semester pro- 
gressed. This was particularly true of 
opinionnaire items concerning the 
amount of material learned in, and the 
attention-holding value of, TV classes. 
Students felt at the end of the semester 
that they had neither learned as much 
nor been as interested during TV classes 
as they had originally anticipated. 


Some problems in large-group 
teaching 

The experiences of the study have 
served to focus attention on several 
problems of major concern in the im- 
provement of large-group teaching. 
Among these are the following. 
1. Inadequacy of facilities 

The great majority of college class- 
rooms, other than special laboratories, 
are of rectangular shape with a row of 
windows along one side and of size 
suitable to crowd in from thirty to fifty 
tablet-arm chairs. Most auditorium- 
type rooms are planned for a lecture 
or lecture-demonstration, and do not 
facilitate a problem or case approach 
to teaching. Also, these auditoriums are 
generally few in number on any campus, 
and already are tightly scheduled. The 
writers are convinced that excellent 
teaching of groups from sixty to ninety 
or more students can be accomplished 
through a case-study or other problem- 
solving approach if facilities are planned 
for this type of teaching, if instructors 
are given adequate teaching materials 
and facilities, if student-contact hours 
are considered in determining a teacher's 
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load, and if assistance is given in 
handling those details which do not 
require highly trained personnel. How- 
ever, only a few universities have rooms 
planned to facilitate this type of teach- 
ing. One of the excellent examples of 
good planning is to be found in the 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The armed 
services, in certain advanced service 
schools, also have demonstrated excellent 
room planning for problem-type teach- 
ing of large classes. 

A similar problem is faced ir the use 
of television. The typical college class- 
room is poorly suited to televised in- 
struction. It is next to impossible to 
protect receiving sets from window re- 
flection and at the same time to use 
these windows for ventilation and light. 
Add to this the conventional overhead 
lights and, usually, poor accoustical 
properties and inevitably the result is 
an unsatisfactory situation for TV re- 
ception. Research in classroom planning 
for large-group teaching is one of the 
great needs today in the field of higher 
education. 

The best of teaching in both large- and 
small-sized classes requires the use of 
a variety of instructional materials and 
equipment. This becomes a must in 
large-group teaching, whether such 
teaching is through a modified lecture 
procedure, televised instruction, or the 
case or other problem approach. A few 
universities and colleges have developed 
instructional materials centers capable 
of furnishing needed graphs, slides, 
films, models and mock-ups, and other 
audio-visual aids to instruction; the great 
majority have not. 


2. In-service education of teachers 
Psychologists are pretty much in 
agreement that for learning to take 
place, the student must react to the 
learning situation. The act of being 
present while a teacher appears to be 
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teaching, regardless of the general in- 
structional procedure, guarantees noth- 
ing in the way of student learning. The 
problem of ensuring active student par- 
ticipation in the learning situation, how- 
ever, becomes more difficult in large- 
class, lecture-type teaching and in tele- 
vised instruction than it is in small-group 
teaching because of the latter's poten- 
tial for close personal contact of student 
and teacher. As a result of this and 
other studies, the writers are convinced 
that large-group teaching need not re- 
sult in passive learning situations. They 
are equally certain, however, that the 
lecture method, when transferred to 
television as such, produces an effect 
upon the student comparable to our 
modern tranquilizing pills. Television, 
as a medium of communication, has 
great potentialities in college teaching. 
These potentialities can be realized only 
if procedures materials and course 
organization are devised and modified 
to take advantage of the strengths of 
TV and to minimize its obvious short- 
comings. It follows, of that 
teachers must be selected are 
adaptable, creative, and imaginative— 
teachers who will devise new methods 
and materials for a new teaching 
medium. 

The above argument is valid for other 
forms of large-group instruction, some 
of which may have more ultimate 
promise than television in course areas 
wherein a problem-solving or case-study 
approach is applicable and highly desir- 
able. However, if more effective wavs 
of teaching and evaluating are to be 
developed, teachers must have consul- 
tant assistance available and must be 
encouraged to make use of this help. 
The experience in this study indicates 
that college teachers want and will 
utilize consultant services when such 
consultants become part of a group 
undertaking for self-study and improve 
ment. 


course, 
who 
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3. Concept of teaching loads 


Just how much credit should a teacher 
receive for teaching a course through 
television to some 200 or more students, 
or teaching 70 students through a case- 
study procedure, or for delivering the 
course lectures to some 300 science 
students and supe rvising the laboratory 
sections for this group? The experience 
here indicates that teaching a TV class 
and supervising the graduate assistants 
who serve as room supervisors or dis- 
cussion leaders constitutes very closs 
full load in itself if TV teaching 
effectiveness is to be comparable to the 
best small-g -group teaching. Certainly 
double credit is not too liberal an allow- 
ance for other types of large-group 
teaching, and possibly not adequate. 
One thing is obvious: in determining 
teacher loads there is need for some 
system which will give consideration to 
student-contact hours, the type of course 
organization, and the method of instruc- 
tion. 


to a 


1. Cost problem in televised instruction 

Cost is a relative thing, but by almost 
any standard the dollar cost of televised 
teaching runs high. Equipment for a 
very satisfactory “low cost” closed- 
circuit TV system can be obtained for 
almost anywhere between $30,000 and 
$70,000. A “fixed” industrial camera 
installation can be had for considerably 
less than the above; or, an institution 
can build and equip a commercial-type 
studio for some $200,000 to $300,000 
if it has the money and the inclination. 
In general, the more elaborate the equip- 
ment, the more expensive the operation, 
and hence the greater the number of 
students who must be enrolled in any 
one course to make TV teaching com- 
parable in cost to small-group teaching. 
Rough estimates of cost at Miami Uni- 
versity suggest that with an all-student 
crew except for engineer and director, 
with some $30,000 invested in studio 
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equipment, and with the instructor 
given a three-to-one credit-hour allot- 
ment on his teaching load, a course 
must enroll six or seven sections of about 
thirty to thirty-five students each to 
make the per-pupil cost no greater than 
would be the case if each section were 
taught by a regular instructor in the con- 
ventional manner. While it appears that 
television can be used very effectively 
in teaching, it is doubtful if it is pres- 
ently feasible on a single campus alone 
except in those courses enrolling large 
numbers of students. Normally such 
courses will be the lower-division offer- 
ings in the general education areas or 
the required courses in departments with 
a large number of major students. 
There are several other problems of 
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concern in large-group teaching which 
cannot be discussed because of space 
requirements, but which are nonetheless 
real. These include: the problem of 
securing favorable faculty and student 
climate for experimentation or, if it 
seems desirable, for the inauguration 
of an increased amount of large-group 
instruction; the problem ot kinescopes 
in repeat TV instruction; the problem 
of rank and salary considerations for 
faculty members who demonstrate un- 
usual capabilities in instructing large 
groups; the problem of securing and 
training graduate assistants; and even 
problems of public relations involving 
the reactions of parents, legislators, and 
alumni to change in instructional pro- 
cedures at the college level. 


lucation 
is that the medium forces educators to re-evaluate both the content of thei: 
subject areas and the manner in which they present material to a class of 
students. At a recent teachers’ workshop 


Ow OF THE most interesting influences of television on formal 


the participants discovered that 
the most important feature of their discussions was not television but rather 
a re-examination of what is being taught in the public schools and the manner 
in which knowledge is communicated to young people. 

It is beginning to appear that television's total effect upon education at all 
levels may be something more than its rather obvious potential for extending 
instruction to large numbers of students. It will also provide educators with 
a vital means of observing, testing, and ultimately improving the quality of 
the instruction. 

Perhaps the improvement of the quality of instruction will be television's 
major role in instruction. While much of the research and experimentation to 
date has been primarily concerned with answering the questions “Can we 
teach by television?” and “Can we teach large numbers of students by 
fact that the answer tends to be “Yes” may free the experi 
menters for a much broader examination of the role of television in the total 
learning process.—Ralph Steetle in Vital Issues in Education, edited by 
Arthur E. Traxler, published by American Council on Education, 1957. 


television?” the 





The Dean of Students as Educator' 


Ek. G. WILLIAMSON 


HE SECRETARIAL notes of the Fourth 

Annual Conference of Deans and 
Advisers of Men (1922) contain a de- 
lighitful account by Thomas Arkle Clark 
ot the way he came to be dean of men in 
the University of Illinois and of some of 
his subsequent experiences in this ca- 
pacity. 

Dean Clark sums up his functions in 
these words; “I relieved the president of 
some very unpleasant duties.”* He first 
did so one morning in the fall of 1900 
when the president of the university, at 
his wit’s end, had called in Clark to deal 
with a low-achieving student who would 
not study and would not abide by the 
rules of the community. Clark suc- 
ceeded in rehabilitating the individual 
and was thus launched on his famous 
career. He continued in subsequent 
years to spend much of his time relieving 
the president of some very unpleasant 
duties, as do all deans of students even 
today. 

Clark’s later experiences led him to 
define the dean of men as “the official 
buffer between students and facult 
[who] gets bumped hard by both.” * 
There is a current ring in Clark’s descrip- 


* This paper is an adaptation of one first given 
at the 1955 ‘Harvard Summer Seminar for deans 
of students. President Hocutt of the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administra 
tors, in inviting me to prepare this aper, sug- 
gested I might wish to repeat W. H. Cowley’s 
1937 assignment and soollie’ the future again 
In a sense I have made a prediction, or perha »s 
only a projection of the present trend of the 
educational role of the dean of students. I can 
only hope that my attempt proves to be as 
constructive and accurate as was Cowley’s. 

* Secretarial Notes on the Fourth Annual 
Conference of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
held at the University of Kentucky, April 20-23, 
1922, p. 5. 


* Ibid., p. 5. 


tions of his early and persistent juris- 
dictional clashes with faculties, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of violent 
undergraduate opposition to his attempts 
to eliminate such student customs as 
hazing, drinking, and gambling. And 
Dean Clark, as does many a dean today, 
faced opposition from teachers who 
termed his efforts to understand students’ 
problems a “coddling process.” * 

One last reference to Dean Clark’s 
statement will round out this characteri- 
zation of the early history of our work 
as deans of students.* Clark lamented 
the fact, as has many another dean, that 
his disciplinary, or rehabilitation, func- 
tion was by many assumed to be his 
major concern. Contrary to frequently 
stated opinion, Dean Clark did not “con- 
cern himself largely, if not wholly, with 
moral and intellectual bums.” Somewhat 
sardonically he tells us: 


“Is this where the criminal sits?” some self- 
satisfied member of the faculty asks me as 
he steps into my office hesitatingly with the 
light of original humor in his eyes, and 
reaches for a chair much as he might do if 
he were entering a court of justice. What I 
say in return is not always eaten He does 
not realize that of the more than six thou- 
sand students who came to my office during 
the month of February very likely not one 
per cent had been sent for or were there 


* [bid., p. 4. 

*A somewhat parallel development occurred 
in the case of the establishment of the office of 
the dean of women. See Lulu Holmes, A 
History of the Position of Dean of Women in 
a Selected Group of Coeducational Colleges and 
Universities in the United States (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939), p. 35. In describing 
the functions of a dean of students, I shall be 
referring to work with both men and women 
students. 
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for matters of correction or discipline. The 
office of Dean of Men is much more ad- 
visory and friendly than disciplinary.* 


The pattern established in Illinois has 
been followed faithfully in most other 
institutions. Deans have continued to 
relieve the president of unpleasant 
duties, and their functions include buf- 
fering between administration and stu- 
dents and occasionally between students 
and faculty. Recognition that the buffer- 
ing role is not an easy one is reflected in 
a remark of a past president of my own 
institution, Lotus Delta Coffman. In 
response to a statement by a young 
woman that she wanted to secure train- 
ing to become a dean of women, he is 
said to have remarked, “Why, you don’t 
want to become a lid-sitter, do you?” 
Lid-sitting on the students’ Pandora's 


box and buffering between administra- 
tion and students are probably the same 


function. Deans of men and women and, 
more recently, the dean of students have 
come to be the central administrators 
who take care of crises and in many ways 
restrain rampant adolescents. 

I have now introduced my topic by 
recalling the dean’s responsibility for 
maintaining, at least outwardly, a kind 
of institutional calm which is at variance, 
as we all know, with the proclivities of 
adolescence. And such a responsibility 
has made it difficult, but not impossible, 
for the dean and his staff to pe m nes the 
real educational functions upon which, 
in my opinion, strong emphasis is long 
overdue. 

This, then, is my thesis: Without 
abandoning any of the functions and 
services presently performed, the staff of 
the office of the dean of students should 
continually appraise each service func- 
tion and seek to perform it in such a way 
as to increase the likelihood that some 
ecicational gain will follow for students. 

Such an appraisal, I believe, will add 
new meaning to our programs without 


* Secretarial Notes, op. 


cit., p. 6. 
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in any way diminishing their technical 
validity.” 


Before I pursue my point further, | 
shall clarify my meaning by mentioning 
what I do not mean here by education. 
First, I do not refer to information con- 
cerning such an academic subject as the 
Hellenistic tradition and the Age of En- 
lightenment. While classroom learning 
of such subjects is in most instances the 
major part of formal education, it is not 
the major focus of personnel services. 

Second, I do not mean to speak here 
of the kind of educational gain derived 
from the personnel services which sup- 
port the classroom program, as many 
self-evidently do. For example, reading 
remediation clinics, vocational counsel- 
ing, even psychotherapeutic services 
help students maintain themselves in 
optimum condition to learn from class- 
room opportunities. Indeed, Bradshaw's 
early definition of student personnel 
work emphasized that our services are 
constructed to help prepare students to 
profit from classroom experiences.* 

If classroom learning and its imme- 
diate corollaries are presumed to be the 
only important aspect of higher educa- 
tion, then our efforts as _ personnel 
workers must indeed be peripheral to 
the central purpose of our institutions, 
as Braisted seems to imply in these 
remarks: 


It is still true, as it always has been, that 
the crucial roles in higher education are 
those of the teacher and the students, and 
any program or development which is not 


"Elsewhere I have argued the case for the 
educational significance of one such function, 
namely, discipline. See: E. G. Williamson and 
J]. D. Foley, Counseling and Discipline (New 
York: McGraw- Hill Book Co., 1949), and E 
G. Williamson, “The Fusion of Discipline and 
Counseling in the Educative Process,” address 
before the 1953 Potsdam Guidance Conference, 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York, 
August 19-21, 1953. 

*F. F. Bradshaw 
Personnel Program,” 


uary 1936, p. 121. 


“The Scope and Aim of a 
Educational Record, Jan- 
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fundamentally concerned with their main 
work is bound to continue as a marginal 
service, however important it may be.° 


While we clearly recognize the value 
of the formal education which takes 
place when student and teacher com- 
municate directly in classroom, labora- 
tory, or office, we need not conclude that 
these are the only important loci of 
instruction. 

It is with a kind of education—pro- 
gressing outside the classroom, and not 
limited to the subject matter of formal 
course work, but by no means peripheral 
to classroom learning—that the dean of 
students is concerned. 

Every personnel worker and every dean 
has observed students who learned deep- 
ly of wisdom in the counselor's office, 
in the psychiatrist's office, in the housing 
office, in the activity office, and in the 
dean’s office itself. The delightful story 
of Dean Jones at Yale, who functioned 
as an educator of many individual stu- 
is but one case in point.'® And 
certainly Dean Clark exemplified the 
dean as an educator in the rehabili tion 
of failing students. On every campus 
educational functions are being per- 
formed daily by all personnel workers, 
albeit with varying degrees of directness 
and effectiveness. And if this kind of 
learning is not fundamental in the edu- 
cational process, then higher education 
has succumbed to the grave error of 
which Whitehead forewarned us, the 
error that educators will deal with “in- 
ert ideas” 


dents, 


; and we will have given no 
heed to his admonition that “students 
are alive, and the purpose of education 


*The Edward W 
1950 (New 
p. 34 

” George W. Pierson, Yale College 
cational History—1871-1921 (New 
Yale University Press, 1952); see 
chap 9, “Tyrannosaurus Superbus - 


1925- 
1950), 


Hazen Foundation— 
Haven: The Foundation, 


An Edu- 
Haven 
especially 
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is to stimulate and guide their self- 
development.” 

I turn now to support my thesis, not 
by argumentation, but rather by illustra- 
tive experiences—a résumé of some 
widely varied situations which have 
yielded, we believe, considerable educa- 
tional benefit to many students in Min- 
nesota. 


Situation No. 1: Student participation in 
university affairs 


Thwing said that “The history of the 
government of students in American 
colleges is a history of increasing liberal- 
ity and orderliness.” '? Certainly the 
long account of riots, strikes, demonstra- 
tions, destruction of property, and other 
acts of violence, prior to the twentieth 
century, indicates that the relationship 
of college administrators with students 
frequently was anything but educational 
in content and emphasis."* 

During the past half-century, many in- 
novations have appeared on campuses as 
attempts have been made to replace 
these riotous relationships with more 
constructive ones.'* In one sense, the 
history of students’ entrance into the 
processes of governing an institution is 
somewhat comparable to the long his- 
tory of industrial conflict between worker 
and management. While the basic 
charters of both industrial and educa- 
tional enterprises give ultimate authority 
to a board of trustees, yet worker and 
student alike have insisted upon partici- 
pating in the exercise of that authority. 
The question has not been one of who 


"A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
and Other Essays (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929), p. v 

“Charles F. Thwing, College Administra- 
tion (New York: Century Co., 1900), p. 113 

“Henry D. Sheldon, Student Life and Cus- 
toms (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1901). 

“E. G. Williamson, “The Need for Consulta- 
tion between Students and Administration,” 
College and University, April 1951, pp. 323-29 








has the authority, but rather one of how 
it shall be exercised and who shall deter- 
mine how it shall be exercised. Some- 
times the conflict concerns who will make 
decisions, but usually the reconciliation 
of divergent viewpoints takes place in 
the consultation preceding decision- 
making. 

In educational institutions, an attempt 
sometimes is made to resolve the prob- 
lem by marking off areas of authority 
into three categories: first, those areas in 
which students are given complete 
authority over their affairs; second, those 
areas in which the central administration 
of the institution and the trustees alone 
determine and interpret policies; and 
third, an area in which the two agents 
negotiate, consult, and confer. Such 
geographic demarcation of an institution 
functions well when the boundaries are 
accepted, but it is our experience that 
students are constantly redefining the 
jurisdictional divisions. Thus, the basic 
problem is seldom resolved by lines of 
demarcation. 

Other attempts have been made to re- 
channel students’ desires to participate in 
the management of institutions when 
conflict was viewed as symptomatic of 
ineffective relationships. Among the 
more hopeful substitutes for conflict are 
consultation prior to decision, student 
membership on institutional committees, 
and joint partnership in such areas of 
mutual concern as publications, disci- 
pline, and orientation. I shall illustrate 
these methods in a later section, but at 
this point I shall sketch briefly the out- 
lines of what I feel is the nucleus of the 
problem of relationship. 

Many, if not all, students often seem 
confused because they are confronted 
with what they perceive as two oppos- 
ing and often conflicting universities. 
There is, first, the university in which 
they are the center and around which all 
others—deans, advisers, presidents, and 
teachers—rotate in a service relationship. 
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Such student-centeredness is emphasized 
in many college bulletins through which 
the new student is invited to exploit all 
service agencies for his own enhance- 
ment. 

Certainly every educator wishes to em- 
phasize the development of each indivi- 
dual student as the objective of educa- 
tion, but he wishes also to preserve the 
integrity of the corporate enterprise. 
Thus, the new student soon learns that 
there is a second university—one_ in 
which he is the “low man” in the hier- 
archy of administrative-fiscal operations. 
His service relationships with the insti- 
tution are replaced by administrative 
relationships, especially when he ven- 
tures to arbitrate other than extra- 
curricular issues. That these two 
universities, or two perspectives of the 
same university, are both real and rele- 
vant to an educational enterprise need 
not be argued. But one must conclude 
that we have not yet perfected peaceful 
ways of integrating the two into a unified 
picture for the new student. Until we 
do invent effective ways to help students 
develop and express their own respon- 
sibility in cooperation with necessary 
institutional authority, we may expect 
periodic outbursts as students attempt 
to substitute their private university for 
the corporate structure. And while we 
labor toward a solution, we must brace 
ourselves against student adaptations of 
storming the Bastille, bushwhacking, 
guerrilla warfare, and similar attacks on 
those who, in their eyes, are usurping 
the students’ own jurisdiction. 

In a real sense neither the administra- 
tive nor the student-centered university 
can be dominant in education. Rather 
the two must become integrated so that 
students’ educational experiences pro- 
vide a prideful feeling of membership 
in a total enterprise in which they are 
enlisted as junior partners. As outsiders, 
they often compete with and seek to 
destroy what they cannot control. As 
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comanagers, they work in tandem, as do 
faculty and administrators. 

I turn now to an illustration of the role 
of the dean as educator in this area of 
student participation. For many decades 
student government in the University of 
Minnesota operated as though unrelated 
to faculty and administrative affairs. It 
is true that there were staff advisers, but 
they served only in an advisory capacity 
and many times their advice was dis- 
regarded. The concept of unrestricted 
self-government was rampant and stu- 
dents exercised autonomy in those affairs 
which were not of immediate concern 
to the university. However, the univer- 
sity’s interests were frequently trod upon, 
and then controversy followed concern- 
ing jurisdiction and final authority. 

Frequent conflict, protest, criticism, 
and epithet-throwing disrupted relations 
until 1945, when for many years some 
degree of peace was achieved. In a meet- 
ing of the Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs, composed of students and fac- 
ulty, matters were finally brought to a 
head by one student leader who reported 
that student morale was so low and bit- 
terness so intense that ameliorative action 
should be taken quickly, perhaps through 
a joint meeting of the central administra- 
tion and student leaders. His proposal 
was made to President J. L. Morrill, who 
agreed to meet with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs, with his ad- 
ministrative staff, and with members of 
the All-University Student Council, the 
editor of the student Daily, and certain 
other selected student leaders. The 
students carefully prepared in advance a 
list of complaints, grievances, and criti- 
cisms concerning which they felt very 
intensely and which they wished to 
communicate directly to the president in 
the hope of winning some changes. 

Although the feelings exhibited in the 
group session on April 1, 1945, were 
intense, grievances were given vent to 
and viewpoints were aired with laudable 
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restraint. While no great reforms were 
accomplished in the meeting, it appears 
that the way had been opened for con- 
siderable improvement in_ relations. 
Since that early date, the president and 
his central administration have met 
annually three times with students and 
with staff and faculty members in an off- 
the-record discussion of whatever topics 
the students wish to pursue. Sometimes 
sharp controversy arises, but usually the 
discussion is thoughtful and constructive. 
The direct communication to the central 
administration of students’ points of 
view many times, of itself, has clarified 
matters which otherwise might fester 
and create bad feeling. This innovation 
has done much to relieve the frustration . 
students felt when they believed that 
their points of view were not considered 
important. But care is exercised each 
year to make sure that only those matters 
which are worthy of consideration by 
the top administration are prepared for 
presentation. These topics are selected 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Student Affairs, the president of the 
All-University Congress, and the dean 
of students who meet jointly prior to 
each meeting to prepare the agenda. 
Within the framework thus established, 
free and direct channels of communica- 
tion encourage free expression by each 
participant. 

Under the effective leadership of Presi- 
dent Morrill, we have taken other steps 
to strengthen our direct consultation 
with students. In 1951, for example, the 
Board of Regents adopted a resolution 
which encourages the practice of con- 
sultation as follows: 


Over the years the experiences of the 
administration and the staff working with 
students have demonstrated that responsible 
leadership can be developed by students. 
Moreover, consulting and sharing with stu- 
dents the background of university affairs 
and problems Sees served to develop a 
deeper loyalty to the university and have 
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yielded continued high morale. It is also 
apparent that the cooperation of student 
organizations, such as the All-University 
Student Congress, has contributed signifi- 
cantly in the effective functioning of the 
many projects and activities sponsored by 
the university itself. 

It is therefore desirable that all members 
of the University endeavor to 
cordial, friendly, and cooperative relation- 
ships between members a the staff on the 
one hand and responsible student leaders 
on the other. 

Without implying that the ultimate au- 
thority for responsible decisions rests else- 
where than in the Board of Regents itself, 
by provisions of its basic charter, the Re- 
gents look with favor upon all efforts that 
are designed to improve the consultations, 
communications, and relationships between 
staff members and responsible student lead- 
ers. This statement is adopted to the end 
that encouragement may be given both to 
staff members and to student leaders in their 
joint efforts to further the welfare and 
services of the University as an agency of 
the state.'® 


maintain 


More recently the All-University Con- 
gress adopted the following provisions 
with regard to consultation: 


To consult with university administration 
upon all matters of policy y of the university 
and its colleges, prior to their adoption, 
concerned with student welfare, and make 
recommendations thereon. ... Every reso 
lution not in the usual routine of business, 
which shall have passed the Congress, shall 
before it becomes a final policy, be pre 
sented directly to the duly authorized offi 
cers, bureaus, or departme nts for their con 
sideration. If approved, it shall be signed 
but if not, the resolution shall be returned 
to the Congress with objections attached. 
The Congress shall have the right to re 
consider and resubmit any such resolution 
if it is deemed necessary and desirable.'* 


“Policy Statement Pert: ‘aining to Cooperative 


Relations with Students,” approved by the 
Board of . Regents, University of Minnesota 
May 11, 1951. 


“ Constitution of the All-University Congress 
University of Minnesota, revised April 1954 





One additionai procedure has evolved. 
In 1946 a policy was adopted which re- 
quires the Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs to adopt no resolution or policy 
affecting student organizations until it 
has first been circulated in tentative 
draft to each of the 365 student organi- 
zations currently in existence. This con- 
sultation causes delay in action, but it 
has proved to be a very effective com- 
munity-consensus-taking ste p, and what- 
ever has come out of such consensus- 
taking has been found acceptable to 


and workable in the community. The 
Senate Committee is not restricted in 
action by the plebiscite, but it does 


take into consideration all expressed 
points of view, and seeks to accommo- 
date its policies to as many of these as 
possible without sacrificing the institu 
tional soundness of a policy decision. 
Increasingly have moved into 
another area of relationship—that of 
joint partnership with respect to speci- 
fied university matters as opposed to 
student affairs. I shall note a few 
examples. Students have a majority of 
voting members on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Student Affairs, the major 
governing body over student organiza- 
tions, established jointly by the univer- 
sity administration and the faculty. And 
a few years ago the faculty Senate re 
vised its constitution to permit students 
to appear before it and to participate, 
without \ te, in its deliberation of a pro- 
posal or policy or action which would 
affect dod nts or student organizations 


we 


But the development of an all-univer- 
sity student judiciary represents an even 
greater advance toward more respon- 
sible student participation in university 
affairs. This body is concerned with 
judiciary review of student affairs. On 
our campus, the Senate Committee 
on Student Affairs legislates policies 
governing all organized student groups. 
The Student Activities Bureau carries 
out these policies in day-to-day relation- 
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ship with student organizations. Oc- 
casionally some group fails to comply or 
refuses to comply with some require- 
ment of the Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs. In such instances, hereto- 
fore, the cases have been taken before 
the Senate Committee on Student Affairs 
for adjudication. Now the student 
Congress has adopted and the Senate 
Committee has approved, with the con- 
currence of the president, a resolution 
calling for the establishment of a body 
to review noncompliance with rules and 
regulations governing organized student 
groups. The majority of the members 
are students, but the faculty or stafl 
members named by the president will 
also have full voting privileges. A mem- 
ber of the dean’s staff will serve as full- 
time agent without vote. This judiciary 
will not replace those of dormitories, 
fraternities, and sororities, but rather 
will serve as a higher court of appeal 
for such judiciaries. 

While no final examination has been 
given over the past few years to students 
to determine the amount learned through 
such methods of participation in univer- 
sity affairs, we conclude that many have 
become informed and thoughtful about 
their responsibilities as members of the 
university community. They are indeed 
progressing in the direction of increas- 
ing liberality and orderliness, as Thwing 
noted an earlier decade, They now 
operate within the administration of the 
university in a number of ways, and they 
need not stand on the outside and throw 
bricks at the administration or at their 
own student leaders. In a sense, they 
have given up some of their freedom to 
demonstrate and to revolt by thus joining 
in the administration of the university 


In the long run, it seems, we may antici- 


that more students will learn re- 
sponsible and mature citizenship as they 
work in student activities. And the dean 
of students can utilize such participation 
to teach students how better to integrate 


pate 


their two universities by working co- 
operatively as teammates within univer- 
sity authority. 


Situation No. 2: Learning to resolve 
social conflicts 


A more specific example of a conflict 
laden with educational potential arose 
in 1947 when many sorority and frater- 
nity members on our campus, led by a 
pretheological student, organized a 
series of meetings to discuss the desir- 
ability and possibility of eliminating dis- 
criminatory clauses and practices in 
membership requirements. This con- 
troversy burst ou our ears with the 
fervor and sincerity generated by well- 
meaning students motivated to eliminate 
discrepancies between their ideological 
preferences and current practices. The 
university was importuned by these stu- 
dents to declare its official policy, and 
there was none to declare. Like those on 
all other campuses, Minnesota frater- 
nities and sororities had been permitted 
without obstruction to establish and 
practice whatever membership selection 
techniques they chose. When these were 
labeled discriminatory, the university 
was unprepared to answer for them 

The initial denunciation of these prac- 
tices was followed by hundreds of 
conferences, and interviews 
in which the staff of the dean of students 
was pressured from all sides for defini- 
tive action. The social reformers de- 
manded that the university issue an 
ultimatum requiring changes of policies 
and practices forthwith. Racial and 
minority groups pressured the state uni- 
versity to cease its seeming condonation 
of undemocratic practices which were 
not being tolerated in the community at 


meetings, 


large. In still another sector of the 
fighting front, the defenders of the 
status quo maintained that this was 


entirely an internal fraternity matter 
supported by constitutional authority 
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with regard to the right of association 
and the right to select one’s friends. 

There was no doubt about this being 
a dynamic issue in which each advocate 
was demanding the right to impose upon 
the university and all its students and 
organizations its own partisan point of 
view. It was evident that no group 
wished to accept a compromise; but 
neither could the university accept the 
imposition upon the total institution of 
any one segment’s narrow partisan 
position. 

In dealing with the situation, two 
goals were kept in mind. First, in order 
to find a practicable solution, the dean 
of students worked with the faculty- 
student committee to face the issue 
directly and thoughtfully. By means 


of such democratic techniques as open 
hearings and review of proposed official 
policies, community opinion was sampled 
so that it could be incorporated into a 
university-wide policy with which every- 


one could live and which no one had 
dictated at the expense of other groups 
and their interests. For two years the 
faculty-student committee maintained, 
against all pressures, its own respon- 
sibility for formulating a university policy 
based on democratic ally determined 
consensus. The product of their labor 
was a policy which worked so well that 
it stood unrevised for four years. 

But a second goal was even more sig- 
nificant from an educational point of 
view. We firmly maintained that stu- 
dent partisans could be assisted by the 
experie nce itself to understand better the 
unique role of university members in 
dealing with such an issue. Obviously, 
it is important to find some kind of solu- 
tion to a conflict, but it is equally im- 
portant, from an educator's standpoint 
to understand the processes whereby one 
approaches the “real” solution and learns 
how to test its validity and stability. 
These processes are sometimes lost sight 
of or are not identified initially because 


of the emotion that inevitably —— 
such an issue: partisan advocates of ¢ 
solution to any community proble m are 
often interested only in gaining ascend- 
ency for their cause and not in apprais- 
ing alternative possible solutions. 

As is true in many other universities, 
faculty members, administrators, and 
many thoughtful student leaders main- 
tained that an educational institution is 
not a public market place where issues 
are debated and controverted until a 
majority vote is achieved. Indeed, the 
voting procedure in our kind of com- 
munity is often the least important of 
all processes. Rather, it is the process of 
inquiry itself which is of positive educa- 
tional value. This fact was emphasized 
on innumerable occasions when the staff 
participated in discussions with students, 
pointing out the fact that there were 
many sides to this complex controversy 
and that more information and less 
chaotic emotion were needed. We in- 
sisted repeatedly that our real task was 
to learn to apply critical thinking to 
emotionally involved conflicts among 
persons holding widely different points 
of view and values. To learn methods of 
resolving intergroup conflicts is surely 
a more appropriate goal in an educa- 
tional institution than is learning tech- 
niques of advocacy and dissension which, 
in the usual community, are in them- 
selves of social importance. Fortunately, 
our former President Coffman had 
pioneered in approaching educationally 
this kind of issue a decade previously, 
and had laid the basis for our later policy 
with such statements as this: “If youth 
are not to be exploited unduly by 
special leaders in the name of politics, 
religion, or social or political theories— 
then a way must be found to make them 
self-reliant and independent in thought 
and action.” *" 

"L. D 


Youth,” 
105 


Coffman, “The Exploitation of 
Educational Record, january 1936, p 
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Controversy about discriminatory Many feel that the Western tradition of 


clauses is still in the process of resolution. 
And as our campus continues to face 
each year this persistent and divisive 
social problem, we believe that some of 
our students are increasing in intellectual 
stature by dealing with the issue as one 
to be discussed and studied thought- 
fully rather than one to be pleaded only 
with emotionalized argument. This, we 
submit, is an encouraging example of 
how the extracurriculum and its un- 
planned, dynamic, and sometimes de- 
structive conflict can be exploited for 
educational use."* 

Every academic year provides many 
such opportunities for the dean’s staff, 
and for other educators, to utilize a 
current student issue for educational 
purposes. The dean can be both a lid- 
sitter and an educator who uses crises as 
his curriculum. We believe that as a 
result many students gain in intellectual 
maturity and emotional stability as they 
learn the method of rational and critical 
thinking about the issues that divide 
men’s loyalties. Such educational enter- 
prises are not peripheral to the central 
aims of education but are rather at its 
very heart. 


Situation No. 3: The use of nonuniversity 
speakers by student organizations 


Opportunities for education have also 
been exploited in another long-standing 
campus conflict. During the past half- 
century strong controversy has raged 
around the question of whether student 
organizations should be privileged to 
invite nonuniversity spe vakers of their 
own choosing to address their members 
or the student body as a whole. In some 
instances the issue has transmuted into 
the question, “Has the university the 
right to deny the use of its facilities to 
any speaker who wishes to use them?” 


“E. GC. Williamson and B. |. Borreson 
“Learning to Resolve Social Conflicts,” Edu- 
cational Record, January 1950, pp. 26-38 





free inquiry in universities has amply 
established not only the privilege but 
the right of students and faculty to in- 
vite whomever they choose to the univer- 
sity to champion any Cause. In support 
of this pesition, one recalls the winnow- 
ing theory of education according to 
which the kernels of real truth are 
separated from the chaff of distortion 
by the strong breeze of free inquiry 
that blows through academic halls. This 
splendid concept, imported from German 
universities in the nineteenth century, 
has given comfort and support to sincere 
advocates of freedom of inquiry as a 
basic condition for education. 

But there is another, often neglected, 
facet of this controversy. All colleges 
and universities, both public and private, 
are chartered as bodies responsible for 
the education of youth. And while 
students may interpret their freedom of 
inquiry to mean exemption from all re- 
strictions—even from such rules as the 
one that invited speakers be registered 
with the university—the management of 
an institution must carry out its duties 
in line with the basic purposes implied 
or specified in the institution’s charter. 
The central administration must there- 
fore judge whether inviting a particular 
speaker to present a specific topic con- 
stitutes a serious attempt to further stu- 
dents’ education or whether it might 
instead open the institution to exploita- 
tion for purposes alien to its educational 
character. 

There are those who, while not ad- 
vocating a complete open-door policy, 
nevertheless do not approve any intrusion 
by an administrative agent, such as the 
dean of students, with respect to an 
academic matter such as freedom of 
inquiry. It is only the professors for 
whom freedom of inquiry is intended, if 
one may judge from the remarks of some 
partisan advocates, and administration, 
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per se, is unqualified to exercise any 
judgment in academic matters. 

Thus the controversy rages. And we 
find ourselves discussing as emotionally 
charged an issue as that of discrimina- 
tory practices in fraternities. Our own 
university has labored with this question 
as long, perhaps, as has any institution. 
Our vigorous student body feels its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities to parti- 
cipate in self-education and, therefore, 
our list of invited speakers is as varied 
as are the topics covered. Only oc- 
casionally, however, does an invited 
speaker's viewpoint make overt the 
seeming conflict of interests between 
students and administration. On these 
rare occasions, we face further oppor- 
tunities to educate. 

One such occasion arose in November 
1954, when an invitation was issued by 
a student group to a speaker sponsored 
by a national organization which in the 
past has openly advocated points of view 
often labeled subversive and communis- 
tically flavored. Approval was withheld 
by the dean of students until the ap- 
propriateness of such a use of university 
facilities could be determined. Thus, 
the campus became embroiled again in 
the question of whether any speaker in- 
vited by students or faculty should 
require official approval. 

Without describing the many pro- 
cedures involved in its solution, I shall 
briefly assess our attempt to profit edu- 
cationally from this controversy. It was 
highly desirable, we felt, that the entire 
student body should understand thor- 
oughly and participate freely in dis- 
cussion of the basic issue. The full story, 
therefore, was given to the student news- 
paper and was presented in numerous 
open meetings of the faculty-student 
Committee on Student Affairs. Our resi- 
dential counselors were carefully briefed 
on this matter so that in each rooming- 
house, dormitory, fraternity, and sorority, 
students would be conversant with the 
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facts and policies behind the issue. 

Then an explanatory document was 
circulated to faculty, all student organi- 
zations, and to the student newpaper. 
In it we analyzed our experience with 
nonuniversity speakers brought to the 
campus during the preceding four years. 
A total of 628 nonuniversity speakers 
had been brought to the campus by 
student organizations during the period 
1950-54, inclusive. Of this total, the 
University Republican Club had invited 
32 speakers; the Young Democratic 
Farmer Labor Club had brought 23 
speakers; the Socialist Club had invited 
20 speakers; the Student Group for 
Political Analysis had brought five; the 
Students for Humphrey were credited 
with two; the World Federalist Club 
had brought two; and the Young Pro- 
gressives of America had invited seven. 
By far the largest number of speakets 
had been brought to the campus by 
religious organizations: 45 percent of 
the total number of speakers in one year, 
60 percent in another year, 68 percent 
in another year, and 64 percent in a 
fourth year. Only about one-fifth of the 
speakers were brought to the campus by 
political and social action organizations. 
During these years only one request for 
a speaker had been refused. The actual 
facts indicated, therefore, that our stu- 
dents enjoyed a very wide latitude in 
freedom of inquiry. 

Despite this record, many faculty 
members and liberal student leaders 
remained critical, for they saw potential 
threat to academic freedom in a 1936 
university policy whereby all invitations 
to speakers were subject to review by 
the dean of students. Whatever the 
actual effects of this policy, its existence 
seemed a Damoclean sword to pro- 
ponents of absolute freedom of inquiry. 

But at long last open controversy sub- 
sided while investigation of the entire 
situation was left to a special sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
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Student aflairs—a group composed of a 
majority of students. For six months 
this wrestled with the 
problem, and finally somewhat reluc- 
tantly recommended continuation of the 
present practice, but with an expression 
of hope that such review and approval 
ultimately would not be required by the 
administration. 


subcommittee 


I do not know how this matter even- 
tually will be settled, if such penetrating 
questions are ever settled. But this much 
progress is evident: Better understand- 
ing of all points of view has been 
developed through public discussion, 
and a working agreement has been 
arrived at, even though we have yet to 
resolve fully the conflict between the 
ideal of entirely free inquiry and the 
seeming practical necessity of maintain- 
ing some university management of 
educational activities. Yet it does seem 
that all of us have become more thought- 
ful as we have studied the effect of 
various forces impinging upon seekers 
for solution of this knotty problem. 
Many students have learned that the 
central administration does bear heavy 
responsibilities with respect to student 
freedom in such matters and that this 
responsibility includes maintenance of 
the freedom itself. Many members of 
the faculty realize that this is a chartered 
state institution, responsible to the state 
in many subtle ways, and that this in- 
stitution must conduct its educational 
affairs with due regard to thoughtful 
desires of the citizens of the state. At 
the same time, we all realize more fully 
that the university must not become a 
supine puppet, cringing at criticism from 
every eccentric or even from some 
thoughtful and friendly supporters of the 
university. 

We must be about our educational 
business, helping youth to learn about 
current issues, and this immediately 
plunges us into highly controversial 
situations. As a university, we must en- 
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lighten our students by encouraging the 
expression of diverse points of view on 
controversial issues, but we must invent 
ways which will further the entire edu- 
cational enterprise. Thus, we have 
come to comprehend that this issue is 
not, by any means, a simple matter to 
resolve or to solve, and that this open- 
ended problem will no doubt recur in 
future years. And the dean of students, 
to some extent, has been able to use a 
situation of conflict among authorities 
and advocates to good advantage in 
furthering the education of students with 
respect to the necessity of devising ways 
of maintaining freedom of learning in the 
extracurriculum. 

These are but a few of the many situ- 
ations that every dean experiences al- 
most daily. Even if we cannot prove ex- 
perimentally that we are as yet effective 
educators, I believe that the educational 
efforts of each personnel worker will give 
new meaning to his work. Hocutt stated 
our case in these words; 


We agree without question that intellec- 
tual development of the student must be 
the primary purpose of this and other edu- 
cational institutions. Only in so far as we 
in student personnel contribute to this end 
result can we justify our existence on the 
university scene.’® 


The classroom educator _ instructs 
youth in an orderly progression of sched- 
uled teaching me Leman experiences. 
In sharp contrast, the dean ed conde 
must attempt to educate on the run, often 
in the midst of tension and crisis, and 
with ever-changing course titles and cur- 
riculum content. Despite these impedi- 
menta, and even while seeking resolu- 
tions of crises, all personnel workers 
strive for educational goals as well and 
continually inquire of themselves, “What 
educational good do we perform in our 
work with students?” 


“From an address by Dean John E. Hocutt 
to the faculty of the University of Delaware, 
October 1954, unpublished. 
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Ts MAJOR proportion of the deluge 


of college students we must expect 
during the next decade will not be edu- 
cated by the present wealthy, better 
known institutions, some of which have 
announced policies of remaining very 
much as they are. They will be educated 
by six hundred publicly controlled in- 
stitutions and one thousand private, rela- 
tively small, modestly endowed colleges 
and universities scattered throughout 
the country. The problem of maintain 
ing standards and adequately training 
the young people of America will de- 
volve largely upon these latter institu- 
tions. Given unlimited funds this might 
not be too difficult, but they must ac- 
complish this end with very limited 
resources. They will need every help 
they can be given, including the fre 
quently neglected help they can give 
each other. 

American colleges and universities, 
partly as a result of the struggle to sur- 
vive within the culture and partly as a 
reflection of the culture itself, have be- 
come very competitive by nature. There 
has been competition for funds, for fac- 
ulty members, for students, and, lam- 
entably, for football players. Our in- 
stitutions have developed individually 
and independently, and many of their 
very differences form the basis of their 
contribution to education. Under these 
circumstances the independent way has 
seemed the natural way, and coopera- 
tion has not been instinctive. The 
dependent way has also been the easy 
way. Cooperation involves a_ certain 
amount of renunciation; self-curtailment 
is at times demanded; and the pursuit 


of self-interest must occasionally be 
abandoned. Yet, especially during recent 
years, the number of cooperative ven- 
tures undertaken by American institu- 
tions has been steadily increasing, and 
the rather elementary lesson reiterated, 
that several institutions can frequently 
do together what they cannot do alone. 
The crucial difference between the uni- 
versity center and cooperative projects 
organized to accomplish a specific lim- 
ited objective is that the university 
center has a separate and continuing ex- 
istence and provides the machinery not 
only for administering existing coopera- 
tive programs but also for inaugurating 
new ones. A cooperative dynamic is de- 
veloped in which one cooperative pro- 
gram suggests another, until the admin- 
istrators and faculty members of the af- 
filiated institutions find themselves to 
a surprising degree thinking coopera- 
tively. 

Under the stimulus of a grant from 
the General Education Board, thirteen 
Virginia institutions, in the decade since 
1946, have become affiliated to form the 
Richmond Area University Center.’ 
Three of these institutions are approxi- 
mately seventy miles from Richmond, 
two are fifty miles away, one is twenty- 
five miles, and one fifteen miles distant. 
The remaining six institutions are located 

‘College of William and Mary, General As 
sembly’s Training School for Lay Workers, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Longwood Col 
lege, Mary Washington College of the Uni 
versity of Virginia, Medical Colle ge of Virginia, 

Randolph- Macon College, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the College of William and 
Mary, Union Theological Seminary, University 


of Richmond, University of Virginia, Virginia 
State College, Virginia Union University 


2Al 
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in Richmond itself. If by some magic 
these thirteen educational organizations 
were consolidated, there would result 
a great institution with a faculty of about 
1,900 members, a student body of ap- 
proximately 21,000, an endowment of 
$40 million, and a library of well over 
two million books. It would have an an- 
nual budget of $16 million and would 
control properties worth over $50 million. 
It would be a rather impressive institu- 
tion of higher learning, at any place, at 
any time. The purpose of the Richmond 
Area University Center may be roughly 
stated as that of bringing to each of the 
affiliated institutions the advantages 
which might accrue from such a con- 
solidation, and of accomplishing this pur- 
pose in such a way that each institution 
retains all the admitted educational ad- 
vantages inherent in the smaller, more 
intimate academic unit. 

In the years before the Center was es- 
tablished, the institutions, for a variety 
of reasons, had developed unevenly in 
many fields. Some had well-planned pro- 
grams of visiting scholars and lecturers; 
others seemed to rely mainly on retired 
alumni for contact with the outside 
world of thought. Some regularly al- 
lotted funds for faculty research; others 
made no provision for this important 
academic function. Some _ institutions 
were able to open courses in new aca- 
demic fields; others year after year of- 
fered the same selection of courses, as 
though time stood still. Some provided 
reasonably for the purchase of new 
books; others provided very little. All 
the institutions recognized the desira- 
bility of strengthening themselves in all 
these areas, but were unable to do 
so because of a lack of funds. When the 
possibility of developing some of these 
programs cooperatively through the Cen- 
ter was presented, all the institutions 
were more than willing to enter the ex- 
periment. In the course of a decade the 
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following cooperative programs have 


been developed. 


Research 


It would be generally agreed that at 
the time the Center was established sig- 
nificant research was being accomplished 
at only two of the affiliated institutions. 
This was due primarily to a lack of 
funds, but also to a lack of a tradition for 
research in the quiet college towns of 
Virginia. Although presidents accepted 
the college’s responsibility to make a 
contribution to learning and recognized 
the importance of research as a stimulus 
to good teaching, there was too _ a 
pressure on them to use their limited 
funds for more obvious purposes. Also, 
until Virginia faculty salaries were raised 
to something approaching the national 
level, eye pace for any other pur- 
pose had the color of luxury. Under 
these circumstances even faculty mem- 
bers who wanted to do research were re- 
luctant to appeal to presidents for addi- 
tional funds. This was especially true 
of the lower ranks of the faculty, al- 
though they frequently held the greatest 
promise. 

The solution, therefore, was to estab- 
lish a relatively simple procedure by 
which sound research grants could be 
made. Standard application forms were 
printed and committees on research were 
appointed on each campus, and the pro- 
gram was publicized. A Research Coun- 
cil was established at the Center, com- 
posed of representatives from each in- 
stitution. The institutions agreed to 
match research grants to their own fac- 
ulty members up to a fixed amount. This 
total varied from institution to institution 
according to the faculty potentials for 
research and presidential enlightenment. 
This latter factor, of course, was not un- 
affected by board-of-trustee enlighten- 
ment. 

It was now possible for any faculty 
member, even a young instructor, who 
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felt the urge to engage in research to do 
so provided he could meet certain con- 
ditions. His application was approved 
by his local committee members who 
knew him and who could estimate him 
as a research investment. Some applica- 
tions were eliminated or returned for 
more careful consideration at this point. 
Back-scratching and local faculty poli- 
tics remained a factor, but only until the 
application was forwarded to the Re- 
search Council of the Center. By then 
the application was standing pretty 
much on its own. On the theory that 
government and industry were provid- 
ing funds for the sciences and for tech- 
nical research, the areas of research for 
Center grants were limited to the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. 
Beginning as a trickle, applications for 
research grants steadily increased as the 
availability of funds became known and 
the procedures became familiar. This 
program soon became one of the strong- 
est of the cooperative programs of the 
Center, and research projects were de- 


veloped on every one of the campuses. 
In six years the Research Council ap- 


proved 153 grants. These grants have 
aided in the publication of 43 books and 
79 monographs. The books have already 
returned to the Research Council royal- 
ties of $2,722, which have been re- 
invested in further research. 

Some of the grants were large enough 
to send seven faculty members abroad 
to complete research. Others provided 
for travel, or clerical help, or the pur- 
chase of microfilm. One archaeological 
expedition was financed. Institutional 
policy varied. Some made a few sub- 
stantial grants, while others made small 
grants to a large number of faculty mem- 
bers. Institutions were able to hold out 
the possibility of subsidized research as 
an inducement to new instructors. In- 
stitutional imprints began to appear on 
books, and the number of papers read 
at meetings of learned societies by fac- 
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ulty members of the affiliated institutions 
increased. The largest allotment of 
funds in any one year to one institution 
was $7,500; the smallest was $500. It is 
not easy to evaluate fully a program of 
this sort, but to those who have fol- 
lowed it, the change in attitude among 
the affiliated institutions with regard to 
research has been revolutionary. Only 
a contrast between the present situation 
and the research picture before this pro- 
gram was organized will give any sug- 
gestion of its success. 

Three conferences were held in Rich- 
mond in connection with the research 
program. The purpose of the first was 
to examine research possibilities in Vir- 
ginia and to have explained the pro- 
cedures by which the Richmond Area 
University Center research grants might 
be procured. The purpose of the second 
was to discuss “Factors Affecting Re- 
search in the Social Sciences and the 
Humanities.” At the third—a full-day 
conference—recipients of grants made 
progress reports to appropriate sectional 
meetings and discussed some of the 
problems which they had encountered. 


Visiting scholars 


Despite modern highways, daily mails, 
the telephone and telegraph, and tele- 
vision, an unbelievable isolation is still 
possible in the small colleges of our 
American culture. Months may pass 
without significant contact with the aca- 
demic world. This is good for neither 
faculty nor students. Among the insti- 
tutions which were to become affiliated 
with the Center, the desirability of im- 
porting stimulating scholars was recog- 
nized. But the familiar “lack of funds” 
made adequate budgetary provision for 
such activity difficult. 

There was a very good reason why, 
acting independently, our institutions had 
not established very impressive lecture 
programs. The cost of independently 
bringing a single lecturer from any dis- 
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tance with travel expenses, hospitality, 
and honorarium was on the average over 
$200. This was clearly more than most 
Virginia institutions could afford if any- 
thing close to a reasonable number of 
speakers was contemplated. To meet 
this situation, a cooperative plan was 
devised by which a distinguished scholar 
was invited to come to the area as the 
guest of the Center for a period of one 
or two weeks. A speaking program was 
set up for him which was sufficiently 
strenuous, but which placed him in Wil- 
liamsburg with time to see the restored 
buildings, in Charlottesville with an op- 
portunity to visit Monticello, and which 
involved pleasant driving over a large 
part of Virginia. Depending somewhat 
on the speaker and his topics, he was 
called upon to address convocations, to 
give lectures in going courses, to talk 
before especially invited audiences, 
quently including local townspeople, « 

to confer with members of faculties or 
interested students. These invitations 


seemed to be attractive to the spe vaker, 


especially if they brought him to Virginia 
in the spring. All the costs were then 
totaled and prorated among the institu- 
tions according to how much use each 
had made of the speaker. At first, be- 
cause the program was novel and pat- 
terns of procedure had to be changed 
or newly devised, the program was 
wholly subsidized. Gradually the insti- 
tutions assumed the costs of about two- 
thirds of the program. In no case where 
a speaker has been used by two or more 
institutions has the cost per speaker 
amounted to more than $60 for each in- 
stitution. At this rate even the poorest 
of our institutions could afford a fairly 
impressive program of distinguished out- 
side lectures. 

The Visiting Scholars Committee 
meets twice a year in Richmond to con- 
sider suggestions. Each member brings 
with him recommendations which he 
has solicited from his own faculty. This 
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preliminary search is invaluable because 
the result represents the pooled infor- 
mation of more than 1,900 faculty mem- 
bers who at conferences and meetings 
of learned societies, from colleagues on 
other campuses, and from a great va- 
riety of sources have discovered that 
certain foreign scholars will be visiting 
America, or that scholars on the West 
Coast plan an eastern trip, or that a not 
too well-known professor who has pre- 
ferred teaching to writing is a stimulat- 
ing and provocative speaker with an ir- 
resistible knack for developing enthusi- 
asm for his subject. An effort is also 
made to include a number of promising 
young scholars, lest students consider- 
ing the academic life think of it only in 
terms of physical frailty and hoary locks. 
A number of women scholars are also 
deliberately included. There were also 
frequent requests from the affiliated in- 
stitutions for lectures by faculty mem- 
bers from other Center-affiliated institu- 
tions. This cross-fertilization not only 
enhanced the reputation of the visiting 
lecturer, but helped to diminish some of 
the stupid a unworthy prejudices 
likely to exist between the best of 
stitutions. 

Under this program 142 scholars have 
given 705 lectures. They have come 
from all over the world and from every 
major university in this country. At 
present negotiations are being conducted 
with several of the larger lecture bu- 
reaus to bring in a number of “name” 
lecturers and public officials at a sav- 
ing of about half the cost of a single, 
separately arranged lecture, provided the 
Center agrees to make the scheduling ar 
rangements for a minimum of ten lec- 
tures in the area and supply local trans- 
portation. Three institutions are work- 
ing through the Center to use the same 
approach in arranging for musical pro 
grams. 

In a number of instances where a 
scholar offered a single topic of a highly 
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specialized nature, or where time per- 
mitted but a single lecture in Virginia, 
evening lectures were planned at Glas- 
gow House, the Center headquarters in 
Richmond. All faculty members of the 
affiliated institutions in the speaker's aca- 
demic field were invited to attend. 
Where possible, the invitation lists were 
extended to include the other educa- 
tional institutions in Virginia as well as 
interested citizens in Richmond. The 
topics at these Glasgow House lectures 
were usually somewhat provocative. A 
tradition develope sd for relatively short, 
direct addresses followed by relentless 
and uninhibited discussion. To facili- 
tate this discussion the audiences were 
kept small, the average numbering about 
sixty. These meetings were followed by 
informal receptions where controversy 
continued over the coffee cups and 
where the faculty members had an op- 
portunity to discuss with each other the 
usual academic concerns. 


Cooperative professors 


Among the problems which must be 
met by the small liberal arts college as 
it faces educational competition with 
larger and better-endowed institutions 
are those of offering its students an ade- 
quately broad choice of courses and 
of providing instruction at an advanced 
level where the number of students is 
likely to be very small. An examination 
of the catalogues of our institutions made 
these curricular gaps apparent. To meet 
this situation, a program of cooperative 
professors was developed. This pro- 
gram was based on the premise that, 
though a single institution might not 
have funds to hire a full-time instruc- 
tor to teach the few students in a newly 
offered course, it could afford to pay a 
share of the salary of one instructor to 
be used cooperatively. 

The first cooperative professor taught 
classes in speech and was shared by the 


University of Richmond, Randolph- 
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Macon College, and the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
At the end of two years, the nature of 
speech offerings at the University of 
Richmond had been broadened. Speech 
was added as a course in the curriculum 
at Randolph-Macon, and at the General 
Assembly's Training School not only 
was a de ‘partment of speech established 
but speech was made a required sub- 
ject for all students. 

The second professorship was in con- 
temporary French literature. A distin- 
guished French scholar was shared by 
three institutions. This time the students 
commuted to Glasgow House to take 
advanced courses, and members of the 
French faculties attended a specially 
planned seminar. These cooperative pro 
fessorships were followed by ones in 
orchestral music and in the history of 
art. At present, arrangements are being 
completed for cooperative professor- 
ships in higher mathematics and soci- 
ology. 

The formal program of cooperative 
professors, which usually involved a sub- 
sidy, was limited to academic areas in 
which courses were not being offered by 
the institutions. Informally, there has 
been a parallel development in the 
steadily increased use by Center institu 
tions of faculty members from other 
affiliated institutions. The Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia staffs its liberal arts pro- 
gram with teachers from the University 
of Richmond and Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege; Union Theological Seminary im- 
ports a philosopher from the University 
of Richmond; the University of Rich 
mond shares its chairman of the art de 
partment with the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary; the Richmond Professional 
Institute and the University of Virginia 
draw faculty members for their evening 
programs from all the other institutions. 
This exchange of teaching talent en- 
riches the curricula of all of the institu- 
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tions through the efficient use of local 
ability. oe this exchange is not sub- 
sidized by Center funds, it has certainly 
been encouraged by the increased num- 
bers of cooperative activities stemming 
from the Center. Effective cooperation 
follows from a state of mind as much as 
from anything else. 


Adult education 


At the time the Center was established 
two of our institutions were conducting 
evening programs, as were the public 
schools of Richmond. These programs 
were competitive and overcast by a tend- 
ency to give any course for which there 
was a demand. Standards were spotty 
and teachers generally underpaid. There 
was early recognition that this was an 
in which much could be accom- 
plished cooperatively. A coordinator of 
adult education was procured and a 
survey made of all courses in continuing 
education being given in the area and 
of adult interest in courses that might 
be offered. A Center Council on Adult 
Education was organized to advise on 
the program and regular meetings of 
the directors of the separate programs 
were arranged. At these meetings com- 
mon problems were discussed and, more 
significantly, a few differences recon- 
ciled. Some of the advantages of institu- 
tional concentration in separate academic 
fields soon became obvious, and there 
was a growing sense of the need for an 
over-all coherence in the program, espe- 
cially in the area of liberal arts offerings. 


area 


The University of Richmond agreed to 
be responsible for all evening courses 
in business administration; the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute gave all pro- 
fessional courses and courses in the 
liberal arts not offered by the University 
of Virginia, whose extension division had 
been persuaded to enter the Richmond 
area; graduate teacher training was han- 
dled by the University of Virginia and 
Virginia State College; all courses below 
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college level were taken over by the 
public school program; the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts offered noncredit 
courses in art. In 1955 Richmond was 
made one of the test cities in the Fund 
for Adult Education’s program for non- 
credit continuing liberal education, and 
this effort was included in the coopera- 
tive program of the Center. A consoli- 
dated catalogue listing over three hun- 
dred courses was issued and a common 
promotional campaign was planned. 
Partly as a result of the publicity cam- 
paigns, but primarily because of the im- 
proved quality of the over-all program, 
registrations have more than doubled 
since the cooperative program was estab- 
lished—from under 3,000 in 1950, to al- 
most 7,000 in 1957. 

One of the matters early discussed by 
the Council on Adult Education was the 
possibility of organizing the coordinated 
program in adult education so that a 
student might earn a bachelor’s degree 
over a period of time, mainly on the 
basis of evening work. This raised the 
ancillary problem of mutual recognition 
of evening college credits by Center in- 
stitutions, and the question of how and 
by whom the degree would be con- 
ferred. These difficulties were finally 
settled. It was agreed that a student 
might take courses for credit in any one 
of the coordinated programs and that the 
University of Richmond, since it could 
count such work as done in residence, 
should grant the degree. 

At present, plans are being made for 
the declaration of “Adult Education 
Week” in the fall of 1957. All of the 
institutions have agreed on an opening 
date with a common period of registra- 
tion. The Union Theological Seminary 
has made its radio station available not 
only for the promotion of this program, 
but also for the giving of lectures and 
courses during the year. A paper, the 
Richmond Evening Student, will be is- 
sued four times during the year to keep 


‘ 
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students informed of the 
in the over-all program. 

The Richmond Public Schools have 
indicated an intent to establish one of 
the largest high schools in the city as an 
adult education center (when it is sup- 
planted in three years by a new and 
better-located school), under the aegis 
of the cooperative program. This would 
represent the fulfillment of the dream. 
As a result of dynamic cooperation Rich- 
mond would present a unified and com- 
prehensive program of adult courses 
from grade-school level through gradu- 
ate degrees. It would be possible to 
complete a college degree entirely in 
the evening. Technical courses would 
be included, but there would be sub- 
stantial offerings in the noncredit liberal 
education area. The program would 
have the use of a radio station and would 
be housed in its own impressive down- 
town adult education center. And all 
of this will have been accomplished with 
a minimum expenditure of funds. 


opportunities 


Library affairs 


One of the first committees appointed 
after the Center was established was 
the Committee on Library Activities, be- 
cause practically every one of the insti- 
tutions had a “library proble m.” Most of 
the institutions needed new or larger 
library buildings. All of them were seek- 
ing increased funds to buy more books 
and to obtain larger staffs. The librarians 
without exception were harried and over- 
worked. Had we the gift of prescience 
we should have realized that this was 
not the place to begin our cooperation. 

After a Coordinator of Library Affairs 
had been appointed, several careful 
studies were made and a number of im- 
portant negative conclusions drawn. It 
was decided not to establish “bibli- 
ographical center” in Richmond because 
of the proximity to the Library of Con- 
gress. It was decided not to establish a 


“deposit library” for little-used books 


and materials until all 


of our libraries 
were provided with reasonable space 
and had had an opportunity to weed out 
useless materials still on their shelves. 

However, a Union List of Periodicals 
covering all of the libraries in the east- 
ern part of Virginia was compiled and 
published. Arrangements were made 
for the ee of certain local 
newspapers. A gift of a research library 
of some 4,000 volumes was received and 
distributed to the institutions. Studies 
were made to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a university center press 
and a cooperative bookbindery. At 
present a committee made up of the 
librarians of all the Center institutions 
and the librarians of nine industrial re 
search libraries in the area is reissuing 
the Union List of Periodicals. 


Joint film library 


A survey in 1950 indicated that Cen 
ter institutions were spending approxi 
mately $7,500 annually on new films 
These purchases were made independ 
ently and there was a good bit of dupli- 
cation, especially in the acquisition of 
new scientific films. A committee was 
appointed and the matter was carefully 
examined. Discussion revealed that there 
was much variance in the manner in 
which institutions dealt with the film 
once it had been purchased. Some pro- 
vided for the issue and care of the film 
through their libraries; others left the 
film in the hands of the professor who 
ordered it, to be used as and when he 
saw fit. It was recommended that the 
institutions purchase film jointly through 
a central film library, which would issue 
films on request, and where all films 
would be stored, rewound, and repaired 
Adequate space was immediately avail 
able at Glasgow House. The plan fell, 
mainly because the possible savings from 
the amount of film then being purchased 
annually would not support the library, 
and no subsidy was in sight 
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Since then a national corporation en- 
gaged film production has indicated 
an interest in helping to set up a joint 
film library by providing a nucleus of 
film and a librarian who would be an 
expert in audio-visual aids. This librar- 
ian would begin by making a survey, 
not only of audio- visual aids prese ently 
being used, but also of instructors’ skills 
and present attitudes with regard to 
the use of classroom aids. This would be 
a modest beginning, but the potential of 
growth would be present at a time when 
critical expansion of these facilities for 
increasing the usefulness of our teachers 
might be needed. 


Survey of humanities courses 


A complete survey of all courses in 
the humanities taught in the four-year 
colleges and universities in Virginia was 
made by the Center, preparatory to the 
1952 meeting of the Virginia Humanities 
Conference. After study by committees 
of the conference a series of recom- 
mendations was made and given general 
distribution among those interested. The 
college-by-college comparison of what 
was being offered indicated that certain 
changes should be made. These matters 
move slowly, however, because patterns 
are not easily altered, especially where 
change might increase costs, and the 
drag of human inertia can be very great 
during a Virginia spring. None theless, 
this approach evidently is sound because 
a similar survey has been re quested for 
the social sciences. 


Cooperative use of Union Theological 
Seminary radio station 


Recently the Union Theological Semi- 
nary received as a memorial gift an ex- 
traordinarily well-equipped radio  sta- 
tion. It immediately expressed its will 
ingness to share the use of this station 
with Center institutions willing to estab- 
lish lines to its studio. A Center commit 
tee consisting of representatives from 
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the Union Theological Seminary, the 
University of Richmond, the Richmond 
Professional Institute, and the Richmond 
Public Library has been formed to make 
the necessary arrangements. When these 
have been completed, the University of 
Richmond and the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute will go on the air for the 
very small cost of a telephone line, since 
both institutions already possess studios. 
This is a perfect illustration not only of 
some of the imaginative possibilities of 
cooperation, but of the fact that, if an 
inde spendent agency for cooperation 
exists, cooperation will take place. 


Roster of Virginia-born professors 


For decades Virginians preparing to 
enter the teaching profession have been 
taking their graduate degrees at North- 
ern universities and the best of them 
have then, for a variety of reasons not 
entirely unconnected with higher North- 
em salary scales, frequently remained 
in the North. The Center in an attempt 
partially to redeem this loss is drafting 
a roster of native Virginians who are 
full professors at institutions outside the 
state. This project is grounded on the 
assumption that as all good Parisians 
want to return to Paris, so all good Vir- 
ginians want to return to Virginia. It 
has its academic justification in the fact 
that a great many institutions retire 
faculty members at sixty-five, an age 
when many professors are at the very 
peak of their usefulness as teachers. 

This arrangement will be a boon to all 
concerned. The professors will get back 
to Virginia and will have the satisfaction 
of knowing they are helping to solve the 
state’s serious teacher-shortage problem. 
They will also have the satisfaction of 
extending their years of teaching useful- 
ness. The institutions will add to their 
faculties distinguished scholars and out- 
standing teachers and, because these re- 
tired professors will be enjoying com- 
fortable pensions from Northern endow- 
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ments, their salary requirements may be 
expected to be somewhat moderate. 
This is the type of broad survey that a 
single institution would not be likely to 
undertake but which can be very useful 
and which is naturally within the prov- 
ince of a cooperative agency such as the 
Center. 


Area calendar of events 


A complaint frequently heard from 
faculty members is that they did not 
know of an important academic event at 
another Center institution. To remedy 
this matter the Center will issue a Calen- 
dar of Events five times annually. All 
Center affairs and schedules will be an- 
nounced, as well as public lectures, 
theatrical performances, debates, faculty 
honors, and events of interest taking 
place at each of the Center institutions. 
Time and again it has been noted that 
the mere publication of what one or 
several institutions were doing has made 
it easier for those interested to bring 
about desired changes on their own 
campuses. 


Tuese are the cooperative programs in 
which the institutions affiliated with the 
Center are presently engaged. Some of 
them have become completely self-sup- 
porting. Others have demonstrated their 
value and have been approved in prin- 
ciple, but depend for their success on a 
larger total expenditure by the institu- 
tions than is prese ntly the case in order 
to assure the savings necessary to make 
such programs self-sustaining. Other 
accepted programs, such as the research 
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program, by their very nature will never 
be self-supporting. For these the center 
will always have to rely on outside help, 
but several small institutions organized 
to contribute such help and administer 
it effectively are mae more likely to 
attract support than each would if mak- 
ing its appeal alone. Finally, there are 
the programs on the experimental edge. 
As an illustration of this type of pro- 
gram a Center Committee on a Nuclear 
Reactor has just been appointed to con- 
sider the feasibility of the joint purchase 
and operation of an atomic reactor by 
five institutions in the immediate Rich- 
mond area. These are not wealthy in- 
stitutions and, by standards in other 
sections of the country, rather meagerly 
endowed. However, with some he Ip on 
the original purchase and by sharing the 
cost of operation, the use of a reactor for 
the training of their advanced students is 
a distinct possibility. Programs such as 
this latter are perhaps the greatest justi- 
fication for a university center, because 
here the single institution, especially 
the smaller institution, acting with others 
will venture and make beginnings that 
it might not otherwise even consider. 
These experimental programs will al- 
ways require subsidy, but no grants 
made by foundations will be more de- 
served, because one cooperative program 
will generate others, and in the resulting 
mesh of relationships the institutions will 
strengthen each other. This presumes, 
of course, an independent agency which 
has cooperation as its continuing concern 
and through which that cooperation may 
easily take place. 





The Commission on the Education of Women— 
Since 1955 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


wn 1955 the Commission on the Educa- 
I tion of Women of the American 
Council on Education issued an interim 
report. That report outlined some of the 
numerous and varied forces which, dur- 
ing the last half-century, have profoundly 
affected the nature of society in the 
United States and the role of women in 
it. The report specifically pointed out 
that in the first two years of the com- 
mission’s work it did not claim to have 
found firm answers to the questions of 
enormous scope and complexity with 
which it was dealing. To find “answers,” 
the report said, would require long- 
continued effort and substantial support. 
That report stated that the commission 
was trying to find more, and more effec- 
tive, ways of encouraging the kind of 
cooperative thought and action which 
will clarify and, consequently, reduce 
the present lag between knowledge and 
practice in the social, educational, and 
cultural problems of women. 

The 1955 report itself has been an 
effective means of encouraging coopera- 
tive thought and action. The report has 
had an impressive sale: women’s groups 
have purchased and studied it; individual 
students of social and educational prob- 
lems and programs have reported that 
they have found it stimulating to their 
thinking and work; committees of educa- 
tors in schools and colleges have used 
it as a springboard for their evaluations 
and the planning of their programs. 

The 1955 report of the commission 
was entitled How Fare American 
Women? ' We pondered long, as proud 


‘Althea K. Hottel (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1956). 


parents always do, over the naming of 
our 1955 product. We were finally 
unanimous that the title How Fare 
American Women? not only indicated 
precisely what the report was about, but 
also provided a neat play on words that 
we hoped would be appreciated. Still 
considering the implications of our de- 
cision about title, I subsequently studied 
the dictionary. It may be amusing to 
you to know that in doing so I found 
that the word “fair” is defined by The 
Century Dictionary in these terms: 
“Beautiful, comely, pleasing in appear- 
ance, attractive, plausible, gentle, peace- 
ful, civil, blonde, of light hue, free from 
blemish, spotless, clean, pure, clear, 
without irregularity, free from bias, im- 
partial, equitable, honest, not taking un- 
due advantage, that which may be 
legitimately pursued, passable, moder- 
ately satisfactory, free from grave ob- 
jections, average, likely, promising, not 
stormy, within boundaries.” I now rec- 
ognize that our readers may wonder 
whether we meant to imply by our clever 
title that American women may be 
beautiful, clean, and impartial, or that 
they are moderately satisfactory without 
irregularities, or simply that they are 
unobstructed blondes, free from grave 
objections, who may e legitimately pur- 
sued! 

Since the 1955 report appeared we 
have been following several lines of 
inquiry. Two papers have appeared * 
further summarizing certain aspects of 
social changes in this country, especially 

*Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Women Today and 
Their Education,” Teachers College Record, 


October 1955, pp. 107; ibid., April 1955, pp. 
431-37. 
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as they affect the lives of women, and 
suggesting implications for women’s edu- 
cation that arise from these changes. A 
number of studies have been concluded, 
others have started, still others are in 
process. And while certain main streams 
of inquiry go on, many independent 
experiments in programs and much modi- 
fication of practice are developing all 
over the country. 

In this paper the attempt is to follow 
through on some of the main lines of 
inquiry of the commission rather than to 
give a precise inventory of the present 
status and findings of individual pieces 
of research in which the commission is 
interested. 

The commission has been deeply in- 
terested in several pieces of research 
that have developed along lines some- 
what parallel to its work. These studies 
have to do with social change in other 
countries and its effects on the lives 
of women in those countries. Ruth 
Woodsmall has recently published a 
study of social change and women’s lives 
in five Arabic-speaking countries.’ Two 
studies have been made of social change 
and women’s lives in India.* A study of 
changing values and Egyptian educa- 
tion, written by a man about, essentially, 
the education of boys and men in Egypt, 
deals mainly with the problems for 
Egyptian education that arise because 
social changes in that part of the world 
have brought about profound and rapid 


* Ruth Woodsmall, The Study of the Role of 
Women in Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and 
Syria, 1954-55 ( Woodstock, Vt Elmtree 
Press ). 

‘Margaret Lawson Cormack, “Traditional 
Patterns in the Interiorization of the Ideals of 
Womanhood by the Hindu Girls, with Special 
Reference to the Urban Educated Women” 
(MS, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951); Gladys Walter, “Education for Girls in 
India under the Methodist Church” ( Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1950) 
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changes in the roles of women and girls." 
These amazing changes challenge the 
Egyptian scholar to inquire, not as our 
commission is doing: “How, then in view 
of these changes shall we educate our 
women and girls?” but rather, “How 
under the sun should Egyptian educa- 
tion for men and boys adapt itself to 
changed Egyptian females living with us 
in a changing world?” 

None of us understands our own cul- 
ture so well as when it is viewed in rela- 
tion to other cultures. Each of you 
probably will testify that it is when you 
travel or live abroad that you gain new 
perspectives most clearly on all that is 
usually closest to you. Similarly, scholars 
studying here from other lands under- 
stand their own countries better as they 
view them from the perspectives they 
gain here. 

These studies of women in other cul- 
tures have led the commission to re- 
affirm our wisdom in starting to study 
the education of women and girls by a 
searching look at the kinds of changes 
that are taking place in our own Western 
culture. These studies have also served 
to confirm our hope and faith that we 
need not become helpless victims of an 
inexorably deterministic culture. They 
strengthen our conviction that basic 
moral and spiritual values are best pro- 
tected by a people who are sensitively 
aware of their basic values and so are 
enabled to recognize them even as the 
external aspects of these values may 
change. We are the more certain that 
education can help protect a people from 
worshipping the empty forms of values 
as social changes swiftly change those 
forms, that education can enable a 


* Sadek H. Samaan, Value Reconstruction and 
Egyptian Education (New York: Bureau of 
Publi. ations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955); see also Abut Al-Futouh Ahmad 
Radwan, “Old and New Forces in Egyptian 
Education in the Light of Recent Cultural 
Trends” (Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1951) 
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society, through enlightened individuals 
and their institutions, to maintain and 
strengthen its essential power as changes 
in forms and patterns of living develop 
at an accelerating rate. 

The scholarly work being carried on 
with respect to women’s lives in chang- 
ing cultures in other parts of the world 
has given rise to a conviction on the 
part of some members of the commission, 
as well as some of the scholars in other 
countries, that the time is ripe to begin 
planning for a series of international 
symposia. We think that the first sym- 
posium might well focus on planning 
for two subsequent conferences. There 
are delicate problems that have to be 
solved, particularly in the planning for 
such a series of symposia. If these could 
be surmounted, the research that could 
be carried on and reported in the two 
ensuing conferences should have great 
significance for social scientists, for 
educators, and for world understanding. 

The commission has concluded that 
the content of women’s education ought 
not to be different from programs of 
education for men. For either girls or 
boys, men or women, skills in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic bring priceless 
advantages; appreciation and_ skill in 
music, art, and dancing add richly to 
the enjoyment of life. The understand- 
ing, detachment, and objectivity that 
come with a thorough study of history; 
the appreciations, attitudes, and under- 
standing that are derived from sociology, 
economics, psychology, gove rnment, and 
anthropology; ‘the command and awe 
derived from studying the sciences; the 
increased empathy, sympathy, and sense 
of values that grow from a knowledge 
of literature; the sensitivities to moral 
and spiritual values and appreciation of 
our heritage that derived from 
philosophy and religion; the power of 


are 


communication that comes from a com- 
mand of languages—all of these know 


no gender Just how to teach these sub- 
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jects, however, so that power and under- 
standing and sensitivity will most surely 
grow within the individuals taught is 
another matter. 

Educators—and those being educated 
—everywhere complain that subjects 
could be better taught. The commission 
reported in 1955 some interesting at- 
tempts being made to enhance educa- 
tional values for women students. Since 
1955 experimental and evaluative efforts 
seem to have been increased. The com- 
mission is convinced, however, that edu- 
cational effort for both men and women 
students could be far more effective 
than it is. We also believe that it is 
more possible to experiment in the edu- 
cation of women than of men. One of 
our continuing purposes, therefore, is to 
encourage fresh educational approaches 
that use the initiative, the imagination, 
and the experience of groups and 
dividuals all over the country. 

While curricula for both men and 
women should provide broad and dif- 
ferentiated opportunities, and while cur- 
ricula for women should not, in our 
opinion, be limited by any stereotyped 
ideas of women and their roles, there 
are nonsubstantive aspects of education 
that need much careful study if the 
values we covet from education are to 
be more surely realized. 

The 1955 report mentions, among 
other papers written for the commission 
by outstanding social scientists, one 
written by Robert Blake of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. In this paper Dr. Blake 
points out that our culture imposes 
stronger demands for social conform- 
ance on women than it does on men 
In some preliminary research which Dr. 
Blake had carried on, he found that 
under certain laboratory conditions of 
social pressure 35 out of 100 men will 
“vield,” while under the same circum- 
stances 55 out of 100 women will “yield.” 
Blake then hypothesized that: 
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1. The individual who has difficulty in 
maintaining his independence in social re- 
lationships will not make an outstanding or 
creative thinker. 

2. The social dependency of an individual 
will influence his approach to cognitive 
matters, in that he w i tend to accept ideas 
simply because they are acceptable to 
others, not because they are true. 

3. Matters of social independence and 
cognitive abilities are interrelated in such a 
way that the achievement of social inde- 
pendence will be reflected in improved 
ability in one’s thinking processes. 

4. If these propositions are true, educa- 
tion must focus its attention on the matter 
of social independence of the students, as 
well as on the subject matter to be mastered. 
Through training, leading to the achieve- 
ment of social independence, students may 
improve their abilities in clear, constructive, 
independent thought.® 


Crutchfield, following up on research 
by Blake and others, analyzed the per- 
sonality group of 
male and “non-yielders” on 
the basis of extensive personality assess- 
ments. The conforming group, who 
were swayed by the majority opinion, 
tended to be individuals who had little 
understanding of themselves, were de- 
fensive, and had to “put up a good 
front.” They were rigid, moralistic, and 
had great respect for authority. They 
were somewhat anxious, guilty, sugges- 
tible, and unable to tolerate ambiguity. 
They lacked self-confidence, were vacil- 
lating, and tended to become confused 
under stress. The independent group, 
on the other hand, were active, effective, 
persuasive. They were individuals in 
whom others felt confidence; they had 
confidence in They were 


characteristics of a 
“yie ‘Iders” 


themselves. 


* Robert R. Blake, “Behavior Change and the 
Problem of Education,” paper presented at a 
meeting of the Commission on the Education 
of Women (Mimeographed; Washington: Th« 


Commission, American Council on 


1955). 
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natural, unaffected, 
expressive.’ 

One cannot help but compare stereo- 
types of the “feminine character,” as 
this has been portrayed by influential 
writers such as Freud, with personality 
characteristics of “yielders,” as Crutch- 
field found them in his study. Is it pos- 
sible that those trying to be logical and 
scientific in their descriptions of the 
feminine character have overlooked the 
fact that demands for social conform- 
ance have operated differentially on men 
and women in our culture, and that it 
may be this social pressure that has 
brought about the personality character- 
istics which Crutchfield now associates 
with “yielders,” whether these yielders 
are men or women? 

Harry Hawkins, following Blake's 
lead, carried out a study for the com- 
mission, exploring Blake's hypothesis 
that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween social dependency and ability to 
think critically.’ 
Blake’s hypothesis.° 

An unpublished study made 
1955 under the direction of R. Nevitt 
Sanford, of Vassar College, is the only 
study of which I know that reports a 
lower conformance 
than for men. 
of 50 women, 


nondefensive, and 


His findings support 


since 


score for women 
Sanford reports a study 
all college alumnae in 
their early forties, highly selected with 
respect to educational and socioeconomic 
status, all persons active in their com- 
munity affairs. Virtually the entire 
range of individual differences in con- 


"Richard § 
Character,” 
pp. 191-98 

* Hawkins, “A Study of Social Submission and 
the Relationship to Critical Thinking” 
lished doctoral project, 
lumbia University, 1955) 

* Robert Blake and his 
versity of received a foundation 
grant and are carrying out during 1956-57 a 
series of experiments that should throw more 
light on ann 
ally as these 


Crut« hfield, 
American Psychologist, 


and 
1955, 


“Conformity 
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formity was exhibited by these women. 
Some of them showed no effect at all; 
others were influenced on almost all 
items of the conformity test. But the 
average conformity score for these 50 
women was significantly lower than that 
found in any previous population, 
whether men or women. 

In Hawkins’ experiment, intelligence 
and academic achievement were held 
constant by the use of matched groups. 
Hawkins found about the same propor- 
tion of “yielders” and “non-yielders” 
among his men and women subjects (35 
and 55 respectively out of 100) as 
had been reported in other experiments. 
The indication from Hawkins’ study is 
that something other than superior in- 
telligence contributed to making San- 
ford'’s group so low in conformity. One 
may indeed conjecture that their high 
independence levels contributed to their 
high intelligence levels. It may be that 
Sanford’s group of women had had the 
kind of educational experience and 


training through community leadership 


that had resulted in social independence. 
One can conclude that Sanford’s experi- 
ment lends strength to Blake’s hypothe- 
sis that the achievement of social inde- 
pendence will be reflected in improved 
ability in one’s thinking processes. 
Research reported by Jean MacFar- 
lane and Lester Sontag to the commis- 
sion further confirms the value of this 
line of inquiry.'’ Both of these scientists 
have reported that girls who believe they 
are valued more for being agreeable 
than for being intellectually effective 
tend to drop both in school grades and 
in results on tests of intelligence during 
adolescent years. There was a signifi- 
cant loss in these measures among 70 
gifted girls whom Sontag studied over 
a period of years when compared with 
those of 70 gifted boys in the same 


* Findings reported at a meeting of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women, 1954 
(Mimeographed MS) 
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group. Sontag has studied each of his 
young people and their families over a 
number of years, so that he was able 
to identify fairly conclusively the factors 
that accompanied increases, plateaus, 
and losses in achievement. 

These studies should lead educators 
to inquire Se just what pressures 
to conform exerted on students may do 
to their inner strengths. On the one 
hand, education is required to indoe- 
trinate the individual with respect for 
the concerted opinions and collective 
wisdom of the group and, at the same 
time, it should foster those traits of in- 
dividuality that will permit him to 
emerge as one willing to forego group 
approval for the sake of his own per- 
sonal integrity and the general social 
welfare. Just how should education dis- 
charge both of these obligations—for 
men students, yes—but especially in the 
case of women students? Educators and 
education might well take some fresh 
looks at their standard methods and ex- 
pectations. It may well be that we could 
learn far more about the release of in- 
dividual creativity and the strengthening 
of intellectual abilities and of mental 
hygiene from this sort of approach than 
from most others that we use so hope- 
fully. 

Another major line of inquiry has to 
do with the whole matter of roles. It 
is self-evident that changes in society 
bring about changes in the roles of those 
who make up the society. Much has 
been written about something called 
“the feminine role.” A number of books 
discuss the multiple roles of women. 
There is much talk about the confusion 
women feel as to their changed and 
changing roles." 

Ruth Hartley, interested in roles, has 
undertaken a study, in cooperation with 

“Viola Klein, The Feminine Character (New 
York: International University Press, Inc., 1949) 
summarizes well the writings of a number of 


people who have tried to describe the feminine 
character and the feminine role 
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the commission, of the genesis of role 
concepts.'? Where do we get our ideas 
of women’s roles? When do we get 
these ideas? How do our ideas of roles 
change as we grow up? Do the con- 
cepts that boys hold about the roles of 
women parallel the concepts that girls 
hold at comparable age levels? Ques- 
tions such as these will be sensitively 
explored. 

Hartley, following theories previously 
explored by Piaget, holds that the idea 
of multiple social roles implemented by 
a single individual is assimilated gradu- 
ally—both by individuals and by society 
—and shows itself at a comparatively 
advanced devel ental level. She be- 
lieves that at first the individual is 
perceived, and perceives himself, as iden- 
tical with, and limited to, a single role. 
If one is one thing, one cannot at the 
same time be another. At a second stage 
the individual is — as having 
one continuing role, which might be 
called his primary role, plus a number 
of momentarily occupied roles. Thus, a 
mother is a mother all the time even 
while she may be serving as a clerk in 
a department store. Or, a doctor is a 
doctor all the time, even though he may 
also be a husband and a father. 

At a later stage of conceptual develop- 
ment, the individual is spoken of as 
simultaneously implementing all his roles 
—he is husband, father, worker, citizen; 
she is housewife, parent, community 
leader, wife, all at once, and all of his 
or her roles continue side by side. At 
any time that he or she is functioning 
primarily in one role, he or she is per- 
ceived and perceives himself or herself 
as retaining the potentiality for other 
roles. 

Not only is there difficulty at present 
with the idea of simultaneous roles—the 
idea of multiple roles implemented by a 


™ Described in correspondence to the com- 
mission and in a proposal made to the National 
Institutes of Health. 
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single individual—but also the fact of 
radical changes in patterns of roles at 
consecutive stages in a woman's life 
seems extremely difficult to comprehend. 

A study of role expectations held by 
freshman and sophomore women in 
colleges across the country showed that 
these young women were almost unani- 
mous in expecting that they would 
marry immediately upon finishing col- 
lege, if not before, and would have 
several children in close succession after 
this. Beyond their expectations of 
“marrying and living happily ever after,” 
however, they were vague as to how they 
thought their ensuing lives might be 
spent.'* 

It seems to be difficult for young 
women to see beyond the goals of court- 
ship, marriage, and children. When they 
have achieved these—which half of all 
young women in this country nowadays 
have done by the time they have com- 
pleted about three decades of their lives 
—they enter into a new phase of life, 
where home is still central, but where 
the pattern of roles and emphases among 
multiple responsibilities, are almost sure 
to go through a succession of shifts. The 
last four decades of women’s lives con- 
stitute territory relatively unexplored 
not only by young women who are fresh- 
men and sophomores in college, but also 
by educators and social scientists. 

The commission is following with in- 
terest these studies in roles and role 
changes (and other studies, including 
one by Robin Williams and John Dean 
of Cornell University, and another by 
Marie Jahoda** of New York Univer- 
sity) and is also trying to reveal and 
draw attention to the changing patterns 
of educational utilization by women. 


“Jane Berry, “The Life Plans of Freshman 
and Sophomore Women” (Unpublished doc- 
toral project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955). 

“ Jahoda, “Psychological Problems of Women 
Under Different Social Roles,” Educational 
Record, October 1955, pp 325-35 
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The commission has been attempting 
to analyze changing patterns in the ways 
in which girls and women use educa- 
tional opportunities. It appears fairly 
clear that the rising tide of college 
students is to be more and more mascu- 
line in character. In the first two decades 
of the twentieth century about 50 per- 
cent more girls than boys were graduated 
from high school each year. In 1949-50, 
however, there were ‘only 10 percent 
more girl graduates than boy graduates. 

In spite of the superior ‘numbers of 
girls who still graduate from high school, 
the freshman classes in college each fall 
include a much larger number of men 
than women. Women students recently 
have constituted only about 34 percent 
of the total enrollment in higher educa- 
tion. In 1954 Walters reported a 7.6 
percent increase in the number of men 
taking full-time 
of only 


courses and an increase 
5.3 percent in the number of 
women taking full-time courses.’* The 
United States Office of Education re- 
ported the number of men students in- 
creased 11.4 percent in 1955 over 1954, 
while the number of women students 
during that same time increased only 43 
percent.’* 

Wolfle re ports that only half of the 
brightest 40 percent of all high school 
graduates go on to college. This loss is, 
and should be, a matter of great con- 
cern. But, two-thirds of the half of these 
best brains who do not go on to college 
are women and only one-third are men."" 

The differential in favor of men stu- 
dents persists all through the college 
program and is particularly pronounced 
in the graduate school. In 1952-53 and 


“Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Attendance 
in American Universities and Colleges,” School 
and Soc tety Dex 10, 1955, pp 178-89 

“William A. Jaracz 
College Enrollment,” 
ary 1956, pp. 65-71 

"Dael Wolfle, 
cialized Talent 
1954) 


“1955 Opening (Fall) 
Higher Education, Janu- 


America’s Resources of Spe- 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 
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1954-55 women received 36 percent of 
the bachelor’s degrees granted in the 
United States, 33 percent of the master’s 
degrees, and only 9 percent of the doc- 
torates. Nine percent is the lowest point 
in the proportion of doctorates going 
to women since 1900. So we see the 
pattern of women’s uses of educational 
opportunities changing rather radically. 

Another quite amazing figure that has 
come to the attention of the Commission 
on the Education of Women is the find- 
ing by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, in a collabora- 
tive study, that 8 percent of all women 
receiving bachelor’s degrees in 1955 
were thirty years old or older.’* 

These changes in the patterns of 
women’s utilization of educational oppor- 
tunities deserve far more attention than 
has been given to them. Too many 
people are failing to look beyond the 
gross changes presently taking place in 
school and college populations. 

A twe nty-year study of career patterns 
of boys is at present being carried on 
under the direction of Donald E. Super 
of Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. 
Super will report in a forthcoming book** 
that vocational development means, for 
a great many men, not the unfolding 
of a career in the popular sense, but 
rather movement toward and through a 
life of occupational change, of multiple 
trials, and instability. Dr. Super says: 


Career — of this type appear, at 


first thought, to be undesirable. 
cept of instability, the idea of trying a 
number of times without ever finding 
stability, is incompatible with middle class 
values and foreign to a middle class orienta- 
tion. Educators, professional people, exec- 
utives, find the notion repugnant. The con- 
clusion is often drawn that education and 
guidance should aim at helping everyone 


The con- 


“Employment After College: Report om 
Women Graduates, Class of 1955 ( Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1956) 

” To be published by Harper & Bros 
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to develop a career rather than to merely 
have a career pattern. Vocational develop- 
ment and guidance, it is argued, should 
minimize or eliminate trial and floundering, 
helping everyone to embark upon an appro- 
priate life work on the completion of formal 
education. . . . 


Vocational guidance programs in schools 
and colleges need to take into account the 
fact that they aim to further the vocational 
development of some students who do, can, 
and should look forward to stable career 
patterns (a “life work”), and of many other 
students, often a majority, who do, can, and 
should look forward to unstable and mul- 


tiple trial career patterns (a life of chang- 
ing work). 


The research of Dr. Super relating to 
men’s lives holds implications for the 
development and guidance of women’s 
lives. If vocational guidance for many 
or most boys and men means guidance 
in relation to unstable and multiple-trial 
career patterns, then guidance for almost 
all girls and women should take into 
account their multiple roles, the succes- 
sive changes in patterns of these mul- 
tiple roles at successive stages in life, 
and the changing use that women are 
making of educational opportunities. 

The phenomenal growth of adult 
education, the establishment of daytime 
schools and collegé courses for adults— 
these and other changes are being 
viewed by the commission as delayed 
reactions on the part of our educational 
system to Some profound changes taking 
pli ice in the patterns of women’s lives. 

The commission has begun to suspect, 
as it has pushed ahead with its program, 
that IBM machines are prudish about 
sex. In any event, it is very hard to 
find out from them some of the facts 
of life in which we are interested. In- 
formation is available in terms of N, but 
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not of F and M. If we feed our present 
N’s into Univacs without distinction as 
to proportions of F and M, we are surely 
going to get results that will not be as 
perfectly adapted as they ought to be 
to men and will seriously misrepresent 
the situation for women. 

Revelations of fact are stimulating 
and important, and we need more facts 
—lots more facts—than we have. Facts 
alone are not enough, however, to bring 
about improvement in educational pro- 
grams for women. 

Some of the theoretical research that 
is being developed holds deep implica- 
tions, not only for the education of 
women, but also for the education of 
men. 

The commission feels now that what 
is needed more than anything else—or 
along with everything else—however, is 
some way of communicating regularly 
to those who have the future of educa- 
tion in their custody the very interesting 
facts and theoretical thinking that are 
being de veloped. Much more discussion 
should be going on in every local situa- 
tion. Experiments care fully designed, 
critically watched, care fully evaluated, 
should be flourishing on many more 
campuses. Reports of these experiments, 
and of their evaluations, should sweep 
through the country like invigorating 
winds, counteracting complacency, 
smugness, and apathy, stimulating 
agination, and stepping up energies 
This is a time of troublesome prob- 
lems. But it is during times of dis- 
equilibrium, of change, of problems, as 
history later records, that opportunities, 
inventions, and improvements have been 
found. The Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women has caught glimpses of 
these improvements. 


follow through. 


im- 


The task now is to 





Experimental Program 
What Is It 


GEORGE G. 


W: are told that the modern sky- 


scraper would not have been pos- 
sible without the converging of many 
lines of development: steel girders; 
“bird-cage” construction, with the weight 
of the building resting on the inner 
framework rather than on the outer 
walls; the development of reinforced 
concrete, obviating the massiveness of 
earlier large buildings; and, among other 
items, flexible steel cables, making pos- 
sible vertical transportation, without 
which our tall buildings would be un- 
usable monuments. So it was with the 
EPTE—Experimental Program in 


Teacher Education—supported by the 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and directed by Temple University. Ac- 
tually, there are two divisions of EPTE: 
Pilot Study I, postgraduate work for 
teachers already fully accredited; and 
Pilot Study II, in-service training for 
college graduates who lack the necessary 
work in education for teacher certifica- 
tion, but who nevertheless are permitted 
to start their teaching careers under a 
sort of internship arrangement. 

Since my own experience has been 
exclusively with Pilot Study I, this paper 
will deal only with this aspect of EPTE. 

EPTE was, I said, the result of many 
converging lines of development. One 
was the integrated-studies movement, 
sometimes called “general education.” 
Another was the Pennsylvania school 
law which provides that public school 
teachers automatically receive substan- 
tial pay increases on acquiring the mas- 
ter’s degree. Another important develop- 
ment—like the steel cable that made sky- 
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and Why? 
STRUBLE 


scraper elevators possible—was the ap- 
pearance of good books in inexpensive 
paperback editions. And finally there 
was the idea of one man, Dr. Joseph 
Butterweck of Temple University—the 
idea of a new approach to the problem 
of teacher education. 

The integrated-studies program de- 
veloped as a reaction to the excessive 
departmentalization of American educa- 
tion, the splintering of knowledge into 
fragments more and more specialized, 
more and more remote from the main 
trunk of the tree of life. General educa- 
tion had sought to group and relate these 
scattered twigs into three main branches: 
the sciences, the social studies, and the 
humanities. At my own Lebanon Valley 
College, for example, I had participated 
in the organization of a humanities divi- 
sion and the setting-up of a required 
sophomore course in the humanities, 
which tied up in one package classical, 
European, English, and American litera- 
ture, religion and philosophy, music and 
art. We also anticipated EPTE in the 
concept of team instruction: The entire 
enrollment met once a week or oftener 
in a large auditorium to hear lectures by 
one or another member of the teaching 
team, and then on other days divided 
into sections for group discussion. This 
idea, of course, was not new with us. 
The central integrating idea for our 
humanities course was the concept of 
values. At Lebanon Valley College, as 
later in EPTE, our success was in part 
due to the availability of good books in 
inexpensive paperbound reprints. For we 
were and are of the opinion that no 
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amount of reading about a classic can 
substitute for the actual reading of the 
original. 

1 first heard of EPTE when, in the 
early spring of 1955, I was invited, with 
various faculty members of other Penn- 
sylvania colleges, to attend a three-day 
conference at Hershey. The meeting had 
been called ostensibly to set up aims 
and procedures for a new kind of course 
in teacher education. We learned that 
a certain amount of spadework had al- 
ready been done. There was a board of 
governors composed of presidents of co- 
operating colleges and dens was a plan- 
ning committee made up of teaching 
personnel drawn from cooperating col- 
leges. The planning committee had al- 
ready had a number of meetings and was 
able to present for our consideration 
some very definite ideas. 

Also at the Hershey meeting were two 
paid consultants who helped to direct 
our panel discussions and to organize 
us into small discussion groups. And 
finally at the Hershey meeting there 
was a representative of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, acting 
very benign but also very coy, looking 
indeed like the cat who hasn't swallowed 
the canary but knows very well who 
has. 

The meeting, I have said, was called 
ostensibly to discuss a new kind of 
course of study. But I suspect that when 
Dr. Butterweck shut himself up with his 
planning committee and his paid con- 
sultants at the end of the day, not all 
the discussion had to do with impersonal 
ideas and courses of study. Personalities 
were also discussed. We were being 
measured, evaluated as to our mental 
pliability, our willingness to do team- 
work, our receptiveness to new ideas 
our ability to work for an ideal. 

Out of the Hershey meeting emerged 
two new ideas: one organizational, the 
other curricular. There was born at 
Hershey a new concept of a university. 
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The older universities had been aggre- 
gations first of professors and then of 
separate colleges, banded together in 
one over-all organization and located in 
a certain town or city. Our new uni- 
versity, born at Hershey, was to be, like 
Oxford or Cambridge, an aggregation 
of separate colleges, but in this case the 
colleges would not be in the same town. 
Modern transportation would annihilate 
distance and make possible a working 
unit composed of colleges miles apart. 
Specifically, the cooperating institutions 
are Temple University at Philadelphia, 
Ursinus College at Collegeville, Muhlen- 
berg College at Allentown, Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster, Albright 
College at Reading, and Lebanon Valley 
College at Annville. The over-all organi- 
zation is still in its embryo stage, but 
the idea had been born. 

In the present embryonic organiza- 
tion, every college has a twofold repre- 
sentation, first by its president, who is a 
member of the board of control, and 
secondly by faculty members serving 
either on the planning committee or on 
one of the three teaching teams. Cur- 
rently, classes are held from 9:00-12:00 
Saturday mornings in Lancaster, in 
Philadelphia, and in Allentown. The 
three-hour period is broken up into lee- 
ture sessions, small discussion groups, 
and student panel discussions. The stu- 
dents themselves are all teachers having 
not more than five years’ teaching experi- 
ence. 

As to the curriculum, the new idea is 
a simyple and bold idea: Let's take the 
next and ultimate step in integration. 
Earlier courses in general education had 
cut across departmental lines to create 
integrated courses in science, social 
studies, and the humanities. EPTE 
would level even these barriers. Each of 
the three teaching teams would con- 
centrate on one of the three disciplines 
(science, social studies, or the humani- 
ties), but on each team there would be 
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a representative of each of the three 
disciplines. 

Thus, I became the humanities repre 
sentative on the team which was or- 
ganized to concentrate on the social 
studies. On the team with me are Dr. 
Maurice Armstrong, professor of history 
at Ursinus College, and Dr. Charles 
Mortimer, professor of chemistry at 
Muhlenberg. Even though we teach 
social studies, there is no sociologist on 
our team, for it is one of the ideas of 
EPTE that trained scholars who are not 
specialists may often have a sounder 
grasp of the broader implications of a 
field than the specialist, who is likely to 
lose himself in technical details. 

Lest it be assumed that this is a de- 
fense of ignorance, let me add imme- 
diately that during the semester which 
we devoted to the building of our cur- 
riculum, we had the assistance of a 
trained sociologist, Professor Elmer 
Smith of Albright College, and we were 
very grateful for his expert guidance. 
On matters of economics we were able 
to consult with Dr. Winthrop Everett of 
Franklin and Marshall College. A fur- 
ther word should be added. Our notion 
of the superior value of the nonexpert 
would of course be sheer nonsense if it 
were our purpose to train sociologists, 
or economists, or political scientists, or 
even teachers of these subjects. But our 
purpose is not to train specialists, or 
even to prepare teachers for a specific 
classroom job. Our purpose is to turn 
out more fully developed men and 
women, citizens more aware than they 
had been before of the complexities of 
the social order and its rapidly chang- 
ing perspectives. It is also our conten- 
tion that in becoming more aware of 
their cultural milieu, more sensitive to 
the changes operative in their own com- 
munities and in the nation, they will 
become better teachers. And even 
though some of them might have been 
sociology majors or economics or politi- 
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cal science majors, our course would 
still be worth while for them in the 
sense that it would present their own 
specialty within a new frame of refer- 
ence. 

For our first semester's work, we 
adopted the title “Changing Perspectives 
in American Life since 1870.” Though 
the title might suggest a historical ap- 
proach, our course was not formal his- 
tory in any chronological sense. We 
started out with the question, “What is 
an American?” We considered the 
American as a product of various con- 
verging influences: the European heri- 
tage, the influence of the physical en- 
vironment of the New World, the social 
and economic conditions of the frontier, 
and the cultural impact of various im- 
migrant groups on each other. As a cor- 
rective of the sentimental definitions 
heard in some Problems of Democracy 
classes (“The American is a man who 
loves liberty, who believes in freedom of 
speech, who respects the right of 
others. . . .”), we drew upon the critical 
reports of foreigners who had traveled 
in America. We found an excellent col- 
lection of such reports in America in 
Perspective,, a paperback edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

From our discussion of the qualities 
and distinguishing traits of the Ameri- 
can, we moved on to the problem of 
freedom in a complex society. Our stu- 
dents discovered abundant evidence that 
the old freedoms of Emerson’s day—the 
old American “rugged individualism’— 
are rapidly disappearing; but they dis- 
covered too that there are other com- 
pensatory freedoms that were unknown 
to our grandparents—freedom of mo- 
bility, freedom of leisure time, freedom 
of making choices in areas of living that 
were unavailable to our predecessors. 

Our second semester’s work is built 
around changing social perspectives in 
Asia. We now found our task quite dif- 
ferent from that in the first semester. 
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Whereas in talking of America it had 
been our task to give new significance to 
familiar material and to relate what had 
been for our students hitherto unrelated 
facts of history, literature, politics, eco- 
nomics, science, music, and art, it now 
became our task to present, within the 
compass of a few months, material that 
was almost wholly unfamiliar to our 
students. Their notions of the natural 
geography of Asia were vague, and of 
political geography—the new alignments 
created since World War Il—they were 
as innocent as Adam before he ate of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge. They 
had of course some familiarity with Japan 
and Korea—indeed, a number of our 
students had been there, but under war 
conditions and in circumstances that 
seldom permitted any close ~— *rvation 
of the daily life of the people. Concern- 
ing China, their knowledge was almost 
wholly limited to the old pre-Communist 
China. One of our major difficulties has 
been to find in American publications 
any objective reporting about the new 
China. Luckily for us the Penguin edition 
Spotlight on Asia, by the British journal- 
ist Guy Wint, became available in time, 

and we were also able to use the reports 
of that very able French man-and-wife 
team, Pierre and Renée Gosset.* In still 
another respect we found our students 
woefully ignorant of the Orient, even of 
the old pre-World War II Orient. This 
was their ignorance of oriental culture, 
culture in the narrower sense of litera- 
ture, art, music, and religion. 

It was of course impossible to deal in 
any adequate fashion with the whole of 
Asia in a single semester's course. But 
we feel that if we impressed upon our 
students the world-shaking importance 
of the changes now taking place there, 

*Guy Wint, Spotlight on Asia (Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin Books, Inc., 1955) 

* Pierre et Renée Gosset, “La Chine sous le 


Masque Rouge,” Réalités (Numéro spécial 
Paris: June 1956). 
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and awakened in them an interest in 
this most fascinating subject—a subject 
on which most Americans are abysmally 
ignorant—our efforts were not in vain. 

One outcome of EPTE which should 
not be overlooked is its value in broaden- 
ing the intellectual horizons of the teach- 
ing staff. Thanks to our chemist, 
Charles Mortimer, I have been able to 
catch up on some recent developments 
in science and have been able to see too 
how these developments have signifi- 
cance in the fields of government, in- 
dustry, psychology, and philosophy. 
Thanks to Dr. Armstrong, I have been 
able to glimpse new social implications 
in my own special field of literature. It 
is possible that because of my efforts my 
colleagues have been able to see in 
broader perspective certain aspects of 
American cultural values. All of this 
can perhaps be summed up by quoting 
a statement made by one of the staff 
members in response to a questionnaire 
sent out by Dr. Butterweck: “I have had 
the Oppo yrtunity to re-examine my own 
field from a new perspective and have 
become appreciative of its import: ince in 
respect to the totality of man’s experience 
and the interrelatedness of all knowl 
edge.” 

To give the impression that teaching 
such a course is easy and always pleas- 
ant would be to distort the truth. In 
some ways it has been a ve ry frustrating 
experience—a frustration that arose from 
my own sense of inadequacy. Thrown 
sudde nly into a field of studies in which 
I had done no work since my under- 
graduate days, I found there was a tre- 
mendous range of reading to cover in all 
too short a time. I wanted to become an 
authority on economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, oriental history, and inter 
national politics all within the space of 
a year. Of course it was frustrating. | 
did not become an authority on any of 
these subjects, but if my students learned 
half as much as I did, they should be 
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very well satisfied. To offset this frustra- 
tion there was, first of all, the sense of 
exhilaration that comes with the dis- 
covery of new ideas, and, second, the 
joy of working with colleagues from 
other fields. 

As a final word, I should like to say 
something about the unusual rapport 
which came into existence between stu- 
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groups before the end of our first year. 
The fact that we of the staff did not 
pose as experts in these various fields, 
but rather presented ourselves as stu- 
dents among other students, willing to 
learn, sharing intellectual adventures to- 
gether, had a great deal to do with the 
growth of this spirit of camaraderie. To 
paraphrase a recent quote from Time 


dents and staff. We did not have it in 
the beginning, but it became something 
very real and consciously felt by both 


magazine, the course helped to human- 
ize the scientists and simonize the 
humanists. 


ry. 

I HE SPECIALIZED nature of the educative function and of the organization 
of education are not generally recognized. Nearly everyone has had school 
experience, and he generalizes from this experience. He may not have been 
in a classroom since his own student days, but he does not hesitate to use the 
memory of that experience as a basis for appraisal of what goes on today. 
He is humble in his evaluation of his business occupation; he does not 
measure his doctor by his childhood memories, or his pastor by his adolescent 
recollections. Yet he does not hesitate to assume authoritative judgment on 
educational matters because he has once been to school. Obsolescence of 
opinions and facts should produce more humility than is apparent in dis- 
cussions of educational matters. Even the education specialists express them- 
selves in the current fashion. The teacher who would not ordinarily reason 
from illustration or reach a conclusion on the point of a single instance too 
often forms opinions on educational issues from a highly personalized and 
limited point of view. It appears to be a human failing to enjoy the luxury of 
arrogance of opinion where responsibility is not involved. 

Part of our difficulty in attaining public understanding arises from the knowl- 
edge that education perennially has had an imbalance between its aspirations 
ind realizations, has never had enough resources to fully accomplish its mission. 
And there is the feeling that the problems now talked about are more of the 
same, with the familiarity of an old refrain——David D. Henry in Higher 
Education and the Society It Serves, edited by Raymond F. Howes, published 
by American Council on Education, 1957. 





The Liberal Arts and Professional Education 
in the Preparation of Teachers: 
An International Perspective 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


niTicisMs of the education of teach- 
C ers for American schools are now 
quite familiar to the academic com- 
munity. The wave of hysterical charges 
about the conspiracies of professional 
educators bent upon destroying aca- 
demic standards and weakening the 
teaching profession by anti-intellectual- 
ist pedagogy has mercifully passed its 
peak. But the problem remains. We are 
still divided about the relative impor- 
tance of liberal arts and education 


courses in the preparation of teachers. 
Attitudes of — disdain, or hos- 


tility among professors of education and 
professors of the academic subjects 
have deep roots. They will not be easily 
removed despite the obvious gains that 
have been made on many fronts. 
Millions of dollars are being poured 
into “new” programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers—teachers’ aides, ap- 
prenticeship systerns, the Master of Arts 
in Teaching, and the like. A new Coun- 
cil for Basic Education under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Bestor and Howard A. 
Myerhoff has promised to show the way 
to more effective training of teachers in 
such basic subjects as English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, and foreign 
languages. These as well as the “old” 
programs of teacher education 
rigorous analysis and assessment. 
One aspect that has been somewhat 
lacking in our assessment of the old and 
the new patterns of teacher education 
is an international perspective. One use- 
ful way to become aware of our own 
procedures and assumptions in the edu 


need 


cation of teachers is to look again at the 
outlooks and patterns of other countries. 
Indeed, many of the criticisms of Ameri- 
can practices rest upon the assumption 
that we have fallen away from the 
higher intellectual standards of Euro- 
pean systems of teacher training and 
that we ought to return to them 

I had the fortunate opportunity to 
make some firsthand observations of this 
problem in 1954 as a result of short 
visits to England, France, Italy, Ceylon, 
and Australia.’ I would like to report 
some of my impressions of the prevail- 
ing assumptions in these countries con- 
cerning the role of the liberal arts and 
professional education in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. These are little more 
than impressions because my time in 
each country was necessarily limited. | 
hope that others with more experience 
and knowledge of these countries will 
correct any misconceptions of outlook or 
fact that I have formed. 

This report is not intended as a de- 
tailed analysis of the structure or opera- 
tion of the educational systems of these 
countries, but rather as a generalized 
statement of some of their basic attitudes 
toward teacher education. Such gen- 
eralizations may be dangerous, but they 
are often the most important ingredients 
of the judgments we make concerning 
the merits and demerits of our own sys 
tem of teacher education and its rela- 
tion to the liberal arts 


' Grateful acknowledgment is made for as 
sistance received from the Cohunbia University 
Council on Research in the Social Sciences 
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Before I describe my impressions of 
teacher education in these five countries, 
I should like to set down some of my 
own assumptions concerning what I be- 
lieve to be a desirable program for the 
education of teachers. This will help the 
reader to understand what I was looking 
for and what I saw. I do not pretend to 
speak for others in this regard, but I do 
believe that much of what follows is a 
fair statement of outlook among many 
of us who desire a happy balance be- 
tween the liberal arts and professional 
education in the preparation of teachers. 
I am referring here primarily to the pre- 
service preparation of the prospective 
teacher before he takes his first job 
rather than in-service training or ad- 
vanced graduate study. I am also re- 
ferring to the teacher rather than to such 
specialists as the administrator, guid- 
ance counselor, curriculum expert, or 
others. 


My own assumptions * 


I believe that the task of the educa- 
tional program in schools and universi- 
ties must be viewed much more broadly 
and generously than was the case 150 
years ago. This means that a longer 
period of schooling is necessary for 
everyone, and a considerably longer 
period of preparation is necessary for 
highly trained profession: il and specialist 
personnel. As society moves from 
simple and agrarian patterns to more 
highly industrialized and complex forms, 
the educational program should be 
broadened. Not only are the funda- 
mental academic subjects still necessary, 
but the complexities of life require at- 
tention to health and physical education 
and recreation, to vocational and tech- 
nical preparation, to personal and social 

* This section is based upon chap 1 of my 
book, Assumptions Underlying Australian Edu- 
cation, published jointly by the 
Council for Educational Research 


and Teachers College 
New York (1955). 


Australian 
Melbourne 


Columbia University, 
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adjustment in an age of tensions, to the 
appreciative and expressive values of the 
arts and humanities, and to education 
for citizenship in a world full of dangers. 

The educational program must take 
account of the emotional, social, aes- 
thetic, and physical needs of learners as 
well as their intellectual development. 
The curriculum should be responsive to 
the claims of the learners, of the society, 
and of the resources of organized know}l- 
edge. Teaching methods should enlist 
the interest and active participation of 
the learners, should take account of their 
recognized stages of growth and develop- 
ment, and should stress guidance and 
sympathetic understanding as well as 
promote achievement toward adult goals 
of knowledge. The varying interests, 
capacities, and needs of learners must 
be taken into account if children and 
youth are to learn satisfactorily and if 
they are to develop into well- rounded, 
well- adjusted adults. A sound educa- 
tional program should therefore be based 
upon the best modern research and 
scholarship in education as well as in 
the other university disciplines. 

I believe that the schools and uni- 
versities should face directly the social 
responsibility of preparing children and 
youth for good citizenship in their cul- 
ture and in the world. This requires 
attention not only to the acquisition of 
appropriate knowledge and information 
but also development of the attitudes 
and skills required for genuine partici- 
pation in the manifold duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a democratic society. It 
requires attention to the process whereby 
sound judgments and wise decisions are 
made with regard to the urgent and 
controversial issues of public policy. 
Above all, I believe it is the responsibility 
of education to aid in preserving and 
extending freedom and equality in our 
democratic society and in the present 
world of turmoil and clash of ideologies. 

In the light of these foregoing assump- 
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tions about the meaning of a good edu- 
cation, I believe we need a new and 
broader conception of the teaching pro- 
fession. It is now no longer good enough 
to look upon the teacher as an authori- 
tarian taskmaster whose principal func- 
tion is to keep order in the classroom, 
pound a few facts into the students’ 
heads, and mete out punishment surely 
and swiftly for any infringement of the 
rules. We should realize that the teach- 
ing profession must enlist persons who 
have high ability and who will receive a 
preparation e qual to that required by the 
other learned professions. 

The minimum length of time required 
for such preparation is at least four 
years beyond secondary school, and we 
should be looking forward to the time 
when five or six years of pre-service 
preparation will not be uncommon. | 
believe that primary school teachers 
should have as much and as high-quality 
preparation as secondary school teachers. 
I believe administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, and all the other specialists who 
are increasingly necessary in a modern 
school system should have a broad gen- 
eral education as well as special training 
for their particular tasks. 

It is now clear that mastery of a pro- 
fessional body of knowledge and actual 
professional skill in practice are neces- 
sary ingredients of the preparation of 
professional educators. I believe that 
this means that university-level study 
should be required for the profession of 
teaching. It is now no. longer desirable 
to think of teacher training as simply 
giving the prospective teacher a few 
hints in the methods of teaching the 
various school subjects and a_ short 
period of apprenticeship in which to 
practice these skills. 

The modern teacher needs a good 
general education as well as a good 
professional education. The teacher 
should have in common with all other 
persons of similar professional and edu- 
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cational standing a broad background of 
knowledge and appreciation ranging 
across the social sciences, the natural, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, the 
humanities, and the arts. Without such 
a general education the teacher will be 
a second-class citizen, a second-class pro- 
fessional worker, and a second-class per- 
son. I believe this general education 
should extend well into the period of 
higher education for all teachers and 
should continue in some measure 
throughout the professional preparation. 

Professional education itself should 
have at least four ingredients: the 
foundations of education, a general un- 
derstanding of educational institutions 
and programs, a major field of com- 
petence, and a period of induction to 
teaching experience. 

The foundations of education 
should include a careful study of the 
culture and of human behavior as these 
relate to the total educational enterprise. 
All professional educators should have 
in common an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the role and possibilities of 
education in society, no matter what 
their specialized professional tasks are 
destined to be. All members of the pro- 
fession need to understand the basic 
social trends in their culture and in the 
world, the dominant intellectual out- 
looks, the deepest values and commit- 
ments of the peoples of the world, and 
the conflicts and controversies that affect 
the educational enterprise. They need to 
have a firm grasp of the processes of 
human growth and development and the 
mental, emotional, and physical be- 
havior of learners as well as the psy- 
chology of learning, adjustment, motiva- 
tion, and personality development. 

To achieve these goals, the founda- 
tions of education should rest upon 
rigorous study and basic research in such 
university disciplines as sociology, an- 
thropology, political science, economics, 
history, international relations, philos- 
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ophy, and the various branches of psy- 
chology. The foundations of education 
became the bridge between the academic 
disciplines and the professional school. 

2. All prospective teachers need to 
have an understanding of the general 
structure, administration, control, and 
operation of the educational system in 
which they will work, the various kinds 
of educational institutions and their func- 
tions and interrelationships, and the 
whole range of educational programs 
and curriculums. They need to know the 
various roles appropriate for administra- 
tors, guidance counselors, curriculum 
workers, and the increasing number of 
specialists who are needed in a large 
and complex enterprise. Without such 
understanding the individual teacher 
cannot adequately conceive his own 
specialized role in the total enterprise 
nor take his part as an active and respon- 
sible member of the profession. The 
teacher's own personal development is 
another important aspect of the process 
of becoming a successful professional 
worker and, as a consequence, a helpful 
guide and counselor for his own students. 

3. For each individual teacher, prepa- 
ration in his major field of competence 
should include a mastery of the subject 
matter and methods of the special field 
for which preparation is being under- 
taken. It should include attention to 
subject matter, curriculum development, 
materials and methods of teaching, and 
the whole range of activities whereby 
the educative process may be improved 
and enriched at the particular age level 
or grade concerned. 

The induction to teaching should 
consist of an extended period in which 
the prospective teacher may have a wide 
variety of experiences in actual profes- 
sional situations. Through observation, 
participation, student teaching, and in- 
ternships the prospective teacher should 
gain the best possible insight into the 
conditions of dealing with students, col- 
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leagues, parents, and the community as 
a culminating experience leading to the 
first job. 

These then are some of the factors I 
looked for in the five countries I visited. 
Put in another way, I looked for the 
attention they paid to scholarship in the 
academic fields of knowledge, pro- 
fessional skills in teaching, to the need 
for developing a sense of social and 
professional responsibility in prospective 
teachers, and to the desirability of pro- 
moting the personal development of 
teachers and students. 

I have divided the following discus- 
sion into a section on the preparation of 
elementary school teachers and a section 
on the preparation of secondary school 
teachers because all these countries make 
a sharp distinction between the two and 
generally look upon elementary teach- 
ing as inferior to secondary teaching. 
They all provide separate institutions 
for these two kinds of prospective teach- 
ers and hold out different expectations 
for them despite certain attempts to 
bring the two together. 

In general, I felt that those who con- 
ducted the training of elementary teach- 
ers looked upon professional training 
rather narrowly. They overemphasized 
the methods of teaching and practice 
teaching and failed to provide a broad 
background of university-level work in 
general academic education and in the 
foundations of education. On the other 
hand, those who conducted the training 
of secondary teachers overemphasized 
the academic backgrounds of scholar- 
ship in a specialized field of competence 
to the neglect of a broad liberal educa- 
tion and the technical skills of teaching. 
As a result I felt that both types of 
training had considerable merit as far as 
they went, but they failed to achieve a 
desirable balance of schol: arship, profes- 
sional skill, social responsibility, and the 
personal development of the teacher. I 
shall try to indicate some variations and 
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qualifications to these generalizations as 
I proceed. 


Preparation of elementary school 
teachers 


England 


Elementary school teachers in general 
are prepared in England in some 113 
separate “training colleges,” more than 
half of which are under the control of 
local education authorities. This would 
be somewhat equivalent to control by 
local boards of education in the United 
States. The other training colleges are 
sponsored principally by religious de- 
nominations. A few are coeducational, 
but the vast majority are for women 
only. The typical course of study is two 
years in length beyond the secondary 
school, and admission requirements rest 
upon the completion of a secondary edu- 
cation. The entering student must be at 
least eighteen years of age and must have 
passed succ cessfully a “ordinary” level 
in five academic seitesth of the second- 
ary school. Insofar as prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers spend two or 
three years in the sixth form of a gram- 
mar school after the leaving age, the 
academic background of elementary 
teachers has been considerably upgrade d 
over what it was when they had little 
more than an elementary education 
when they began their te vacher training. 

The course of study in the training 
colleges consists of academic and pro- 
fessional studies. Academic study is 
usually concentrated in one or two fields. 
Note how much more specialized this is 
than the usual academic college course 
of the first two years in an 
college or teachers college. 

The professional side of the course 
consists of such subjects as principles 
of education, history of education, edu- 
cational psychology, health education, 
methods of teaching the elementary 
school subjects, and practice teaching. 
This sounds quite familiar. 


American 


These are 
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the typical courses in education. A 
recent addition known as “environmental 
study” deals with various aspects of life 
in the local community. This latter is 
an important development insofar as it 
rests upon a thoroughgoing, realistic, 
and critical analysis of trends, social 
forces, and processes of community life; 
but the chances are that it does not ap- 
proach the kind of community study that 
would be counted desirable by American 
sociologists, anthropologists, 
scientists, economists, 
chologists. 
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political 
and social psy- 


In general, the academic training is 
not broadly liberal but may be highly 
spec ialized and academic. ‘The profes- 
sional training emphasizes acquisition of 
information and practical methods, with 
little attention to the broader social 
trends and critical issues in British so- 
ciety or the basic role of 
society. 


education in 
These foundational questions 
may be treated incidentally, but they do 
not represent a central concern of the 
professional training. 

The basic social science disciplines 
are not brought to bear upon the educa- 
tional problems. Unless this is done, | 
believe that the training cannot be called 
truly professional. It will remain fo- 
cused upon classroom instruction and 
will merit some of the criticisms that 
education courses simply deal with 
methods and tricks of the trade. The 
English training colleges are at least as 
open to this criticism as are American 
teachers colleg and probably stress 
methods more exclusively than do the 
departments of education in American 
colleges and universities. 

One of the interesting developments 
in England, however, has been the desire 
to lengthen the course to three or four 
years and to raise the standards of the 
training colleges to university-level work. 
This has been advocated for m: iny years 
by the training colleges themselves and 
by the National Union of Teachers. 


ges, 


In 
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the last few years definite steps have 
been taken to bring the training colleges 
into closer association with the universi- 
ties. Seventeen “area training organiza- 
tions” have been set up, each centering 
in a university and with administrative 
authority resting in a council consisting 
of representatives from the university, 
the training colleges in the area, the lo- 
cal education authorities in the area, 
and some teachers. The usual name for 
this regional type of organization is an 
institute of education, whose function is 
to approve the curriculum of the training 
colleges and assess the qualifications of 
their students as prospective teachers. 

British opinion is divided about the 
desirability and the success of this at- 
tempt to raise the standards of the train- 
ing colleges. Some believe that it is 
overcoming the isolation of the training 
colleges and bringing them closer to uni- 
versity standards. Others believe that 
little has been accomplished, that the 
training colleges have changed little, and 
that the universities have changed less. 
There is no doubt that the training-col- 
lege faculties are not yet looked upon 
as coequals or colleagues of the univer- 
sity faculties. If the influence could be 
mutual, the results might be momentous. 
If the training colleges could convince 
the universities of the importance of im- 
proving educational practice, and if the 
universities could bring the training col- 
leges to be concerned “with a genuinely 
liberal liberal arts education, both types 
of institutions might profit enormously. 
As it stands, the influence is largely a 
one-way street from unive rsity to train- 
ing college. This may appeal favorably 
to academic traditionalists in England 
and America, but it is no more the total 
answer for professional education in 
England than it is here. 


Ceylon 


The British influence is, of course, 
strong in the preparation of elementary 
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school teachers in Ceylon, but this is 
changing rapidly as Ceylon has moved 
to independence. The problem in Ceylon 
has been complicated by the diversity 
of linguistic, religious, and cultural 
groups, by the stress on removing illit- 
eracy, the drive to industrialize society, 
and the tremendous effort to swell the 
ranks of trained teachers and to upgrade 
the standards of teacher training. Ele- 
mentary school teachers are prepared in 
eighteen separate training colleges, 
eleven of which are conducted by the 
government and seven of which are 
under denominational control and re- 
ceive government assistance. Second- 
ary school students are selected for the 
training colleges on the bases of general 
intelligence and examinations in lan- 
guage and arithmetic. 

The two-year program consists of 
three types of compulsory courses: aca- 
demic subjects (the Sinhalese or Tamil 
language, English language, arithmetic, 
and religious knowledge); professional 
subjects (theory and practice of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, health edu- 

cation, religious education, and methods 
of teaching); and practical subjects 
(handwork, gardening for men, home 
science for women, art, music, and danc- 
ing). Optional courses consist of three 
groups, of which students may select 
from two: social studies, science 

mathematics, and aesthetic subjects. 

It is obvious that an attempt has been 
made to balance the academic, the pro- 
fessional, and the practical studies, but 
the literary tradition and the lack of 
facilities and training of the staffs has 
meant that the emphasis upon acquisi- 
tion of bookish information has remained 
strong even in the practical and pro- 
fessional courses. Little time and at- 
tention have been given to the critical 
analysis of the role of education in rela- 
tion to the new aspirations and social 
changes that now mark Ceylonese cul- 
ture and society. The foundations of 


and 
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education have been overshadowed on 
one side by narrowly conceived profes- 
sional courses in methods of teaching, 
and on the other side by an academic 
tradition that has stressed uniformity 
and authoritarian discipline rather than 
experimentation, critical research, and 


inquiry into the fundamentals of educa- 
tion. 


Australia 


Most elementary school teachers in 
Australia are trained in teachers colleges 
that are maintained and controlled by 
the respective state departments of edu- 
cation. They are therefore looked upon 
as integral parts of the centralized school 
systems of the Australian states. Al- 
though the major teachers colleges in 
the capital cities are located on or near 
the campuses of the universities, they are 
separate institutions and most of them 
have little relation to the universities 
with respect to the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

The usual course of training is two 
years in length for students who have 
finished high school. In some states 
there are one-year courses that have 
been set up to try to cope with the 
shortage of teachers or to give an emer 
gency type of training for more mature 
persons who wish to acquire a quick 
training for teaching in order to naive 
the shortage. The one-year courses are 
almost entirely “professional” in char- 
acter, with emphasis upon methods of 
teaching primary school subjects as set 
out in the required state courses of study 
or syllabuses. 

The two-year courses in some of the 
better teachers colleges require as much 
as the equivalent of one year of aca- 
demic or liberal arts education as well 
as a year of professional training. In 
other teachers colleges the proportion 
of general education may be as little as 
one-third or one-fourth of the training 
with two-thirds or three-fourths devoted 
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to technical “education” courses. The 
general education courses are likely to 
include opportunity to select some work 
in English literature, history, geography, 
natural science, and art. 

In general, the professional courses 
are heavily weighted on the practical 
side and stress the methods of teaching 
the primary school subjects—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, music, arts and 
crafts, needlework for girls, manual 
training for boys, physical and health 
education, speech, and social studies. 
Science plays little part in the primary 
school curriculum, but nature study or 
biology is sometimes present in the 
teacher-training courses. 

In addition to special methods of 
teaching and practice teaching the edu- 
cation courses usually include general 
methods of teaching, principles of edu- 
cation, educational psychology, learning, 
and child growth and development, and 
possibly some history of education, 
theory of education, and comparative 
education. My impression was that the 
education courses were somewhat simi- 
lar to the courses in introduction to edu- 
cation or principles of teaching that are 
common in American undergraduate 
teachers colleges. Much greater em- 
phasis is given to the psychological than 
to the social, historical, comparative, or 
philosophical foundations of education. 

Similarly, the academic training is not 
only relatively weak in the total program 
but also the social sciences are relegated 
to a definitely subordinate position 
within the academic training. The 
physical sciences and mathematics be- 
yond arithmetic are also conspicuous by 
their absence from the conliaia pro- 
gram of the teachers colleges. This may 
be the result of the fact that these sub- 
jects do not appear prominently in the 
primary school curriculum, but it also 
seems related to the fact that physics, 
chemistry, and advanced mathematics 
are thought of as appropriate for the 
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more intellectually gifted students. In 
general, the teachers college students 
are not thought of in this category. The 
brighter students go to the universities 
and are prepared for teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools or for the other profes- 
sions. Primary school teaching and the 
people who become primary school 
teachers are generally thought of as infe- 
rior to those who pursue the higher 
branches. The teachers colleges, except 
in a few cases, do not offer for their stu- 
dents work of university standard either 
in quality or in subject matter. 


France 


The normal schools (écoles normales ) 
of France provide a four-year course of 
study in preparation for elementary 
school teac hing. The normal sciools are 
located in each of the main cities of 
France and maintained by the départe- 
ment (an administrative unit correspond- 
ing in some respects to a county within 
American state) with additional 
grants the national government. 
Students are admitted between the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen years upon pass- 
ing competitive examinations covering 
the general subjects that are given in 
the first four years of the French sec- 
ondary schools. The entrance examina- 
tion (both written and oral) covers two 
parts. The first includes a spelling and 
writing test, written commentary on a 
French text, mathematics, and modern 
language (note the literary and humanis- 
tic emphases). The second part con- 
sists of a reading test on a French text, 
an oral mathematics test, a written re- 
port on a literg ary or scientific lecture, 
drawing, music, handicraft for boys and 
needlework for girls, and physical edu- 
cation. 

The first three years of the normal- 
school course are largely devoted to com- 
pleting the same general academic 
studies that are given in the three final 
years of the French secondary school. 


an 
from 
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These include French, one modern lan- 
guage, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, physics, natural science, physi- 
cal training, and philosophy. At the 
completion of these three years the stu- 
dent takes an examination which quali- 
fies him for the baccalauréat. The ex- 
amination is somewhat analogous to the 
university matriculation examination in 
Britain or to the College Entrance Board 
examination in the United States. Thus, 
the major element in the French normal 
school is academic study of the second- 
ary school subjects. This differs from 
the British and American systems which 
expect students to have finished a com- 
mon secondary schooling before they 
begin attendance at a teacher-training 
college. The prospective elementary 
school teacher in France finishes his 
secondary schooling while attending the 
normal school. Three-fourths of his 
training is thus academic or, as the 
French say, theoretical. 

The fourth year of the normal school 
course is largely devoted to the profes- 
sional study of education—principles, 
theory, and history of education; educa- 
tional and general psychology; methods 
of teaching, observation, and practice 
teaching; and social and environmental 
studies of the region, including out-of- 
school activities, community groups, and 
agencies that deal with young people. 

The French system of training ele- 
mentary teachers thus stresses for three 
years the academic studies of modern 
French secondary schools and one year 
of professional studies. The academic 
emphasis is clearly on the humanities, 
«mathematics, and sciences with relatively 
little attention to the social sciences 
or to the creative arts. The standards of 
achievement as measured by written and 
oral examinations are high. The pro- 
fessional side of the training is similar 
to that provided in British training col- 
leges, with a somewhat similar lack of 
attention to the foundations of educa- 
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tion and to the role of education as a 
social enterprise. 

There have been strong pressures in 
France since the report of the Langevin 
Commission in 1946 to remove the dis- 
tinctions between the training of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teac thers 
and to raise the training of elementary 
teachers to that of university-level work. 
But the tradition has held firm that ele- 
mentary teachers are not to be prepared 
in the universities. Nevertheless, con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
requiring prospective elementary teach- 
ers to have a secondary education equiv- 
alent to that of prospective secondary 
school teachers. This is a considerable 
advance over the old rigid distinctions 
between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and tends to provide a measure 
of common background of advanced 
study even though it does not take place 
within a university. 


Italy 


The teacher-training system in Italy 
is much like that of France. At the end 
of eight years of the elementary and 
middle school, the student is admitted 
at about the age of fourteen to a teacher- 
training school (istituto magistrale) 
which corresponds to a French normal 
school. The course of study is five years 
in length and is almost entirely aca- 
demic in nature, emphasizing Italian, 
Latin, philosophy, mathematics, history, 
and geography. These schools are for 
prospective teachers but do not give 
much attention to the problem of teach- 
ing. They have virtually abolished the 
study of pedagogy and educational 
methods and have responded favorably 
to the polemics of Gentile against “posi- 
tivism,” “empiricism,” and “experience.” 
Their stress is upon the humanities and 
a speculative, idealistic philosophy, with 


little attention to sociology, social sci- 
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ence, experimental science, or 
mental psychology. 

The Italian training colleges would 
warm the hearts of an American hu- 
manist, but would leave something to be 
desired in the view of a social scientist, 
or natural scientist, or professional edu- 
cator who would want them to be more 
concerned with society, or with the 
world of nature, or with the role of 
teaching as a profession. Far from the 
overemphasis upon methods that can be 
leveled at the British, Ceylonese, Aus- 
tralian, or American teachers colleges, 
the Italian training schools seem to over- 
emphasize the purely academic and in- 
tellectual to the neglect of the practical, 
the useful, and the professional. Neither 
extreme would seem to serve the best 
interests of education nor of society. In 
professional education the purely intel- 
lectual is no more to be desired than 
the anti-intellectual. 


experi- 


Preparation of secondary school 
teachers 


As has been already noted, the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers in the 
countries under discussion emphasizes 
university work in the academic fields 
topped off with professional work in edu- 
cation. The students are likely to be re- 
garded as superior in ability and back- 
ground to those who go into elementary 
school teaching, and their courses of 
study are regularly longer, usually re- 
quiring four or five years of postsecond- 
ary school study rather than one or two 
years. The liberal arts tradition is ve ry 
strong on the humanistic and scientific 
side but relatively weak in the social 
sciences and creative arts. The emphasis 
upon specialized intellectual work over- 
shadows the emphasis upon a breadth of 
academic or generai education. 
shi 


Scholar- 
as an aim outranks the goals of well- 
aie self-development, social respon- 
sibility, and professional skill. 
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England 


The usual length of preparation for 
secondary school teachers in England 
consists of four years of study under- 
taken in a university. Prospective teach- 
ers are expected to take a university 
degree in arts or sciences before begin- 
ning their courses in education. For 
entrance to universities the student must 
pass examinations in five or six academic 
subjects, at least two of which must be 
at an “advanced” level; the others may be 
at “ordinary” level. In general, the uni- 
versities require the passing of examina- 
tions in English, a foreign language, and 
either mathematics or science. At the 
outset, then, the social sciences and ex- 
pressive arts are reckoned as less essen- 
tial than the humanistic or scientific 
studies. 

For three years the future teacher fol- 
lows a university course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in the liberal arts or 
sciences, and he may specialize in one, 
two, or three subjects. After complet- 
ing his degree, the graduate then may 
follow a one-year course in a university 
department of education leading to a 
graduate diploma or certificate in edu- 
cation. Courses in education are likely 
to include work leading to examinations 
in the principles of education, methods 
of teaching the subject of specialization, 
elementary educational psychology, 
health education, the educational sys- 
tem of England, practice teaching, and 
possibly some work in the history of 
education, comparative education, and 
more work in educational psychology. 
Opportunity may be provided for a 
broadening study of arts and crafts, 
music, speech, drama, physical edu- 
cation, statistics, and international un- 
derstanding, but these are likely to be 
optional and not subject to examination. 

With the exception that much stress 
is put upon the passing of written ex- 
aminations, this type of professional 
course in education does not differ 
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markedly from similar work in the 
United States. It may be more academi- 
cally oriented and it may understress 
the social, historical, and philosophical 
foundations as found in the better Amer- 
ican universities and colleges. Those 
students who spend two or three years 
in the sixth form of English grammar 
schools acquire a level of achievement 
approximately that of the freshman or 
sophomore level in an American college. 
When they add four years of university 
work to this, their total preparation is 
not far from that of an American high 
school teacher who holds an M.A. degree 
from one of the better American colleges 
or universities. The English student may 
have specialized in fewer fields and 
therefore may well have achieved a 
higher standard of accomplishment in 
those fields of specialization. 


Ceylon 


Many secondary school teachers in 
Ceylon simply have had an academic 
university training with little or no work 
in education. Others who have not grad- 
uated from the University of Ceylon 
have been prepared for secondary school 
teaching in a government secondary 
training college similar to the elementary 
training colleges discussed above. It 
gives a two-year course of training for 
those who have finished secondary edu- 
cation but have not graduated from the 
university. These trainees usually teach 
in the English or Sinhalese schools which 
traditionally have stressed literary and 
academic subjects. 

This is one of the exceptions to the 
generalization that secondary school 
teachers in these countries are required 
to have university training, but this has 
been a function of Ceylon’s colonial 
status and the trilingual character of the 
culture. For five years (1944-49) the 
government training college conducted a 
one-year course for university graduates 
who wished to prepare for secondary 
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school teaching, but this course was 
abandoned in 1949 when the depart- 
ment of education was established at the 
University of Ceylon. 

Since 1947 the secondary training col- 
lege has also cooperated with other tech- 
nical colleges by offering the pedagogi- 
cal subjects for the preparation of voca- 
tional teachers in agriculture, mechanical 
and technical subjects, and the arts and 
crafts. This program has been somewhat 
limited because of the scarcity of tech- 
nical facilities and laboratories in the 
schools, but will probably expand as 
Ceylon moves to develop its own econ- 
omy along industrial and semi-industrial 
lines and as the vocational subjects in 
the lower schools are expanded. 

The education department at the uni- 
versity offers a one-year course for uni- 
versity graduates who have had teach- 
ing experience but have not had profes- 
sional courses in education. The course 
has included study in sociology and com- 


munity field work, child srelognns 


and educational psychology, rural edu- 
cation, workshop practice, and practice 
teaching. There has been an effort to up- 
grade the training of secondary school 
teachers because the admission policies 
to the secondary training college have 
been admittedly very low and have 
often permitted the entrance of students 
who failed to gain admittance to the 
university. It has also been recognized 
that the pedagogical training for teach- 
ers has been narrowly practical and 
focused upon methods of teaching the 
basic school subjects. Teaching has been 
held in relatively low esteem in Ceylon, 
but it has attracted students from the 
lower social classes as one of the few 
opportunities for advancement open to 
them under colonial conditions. 

As Ceylon takes more and more of 
the management of its affairs into its 
own hands, the necessity of turning out 
a new corps of trained personnel is lead- 
ing to the recognition that teacher train- 
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ing is a critical need in community and 
national development. It is now being 
recognized that the overemphasis upon 
skill for elementary school teachers and 
the overemphasis upon academic train- 
ing for secondary school teachers are 
both one-sided. The need for better 
academic training and higher scholarly 
standards among elementary school 
teachers and the need for greater techni- 
cal skill and social responsiveness among 
secondary school teachers is increas- 
ingly being recognized. Teacher train- 
ing has a great opportunity to lead the 
way and become a real force for im- 
provement in an underdeveloped so- 
ciety if it can respond to the challenge. 


on Teacher Preparation 


Australia 


One important pattern of teacher edu- 
cation in Australia treats the professional 
study of education as a postgraduate 
course, as it is in England and France. 
The usual expectation is that the candi- 
date will have finished high school and 
three years of academic university study 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in arts, or 
science, and sometimes in engineering or 
economics. This is then followed by a 
one-year postgraduate course in educa- 
tion at the university, leading to a di- 
ploma of education which qualifies the 
recipient for secondary school teaching. 
At the University of Melbourne, for ex- 
ample, the first graduate year in educa- 
tion requires examinations in the history 
and principles of education, comparative 
education, educational _ psychology, 
methods of teaching, and practice teach- 
ing. Here the faculty a education at 
the university conducts all the courses 
necessary for this work and supervises 
the practice teaching. A second grad- 
uate year leads to the bachelor of edu- 
cation degree. 

Another pattern is that of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney where the department 
of education is a department within the 
faculty of arts. It offers certain courses 
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in education which can be taken as part 
of the program leading to the B.A. de- 
gree. These include child growth and 
development, measurement in educa- 
tion, the theory of education, and com- 
parative education. In the postgraduate 
year leading to the diploma of education 
required for teaching in secondary 
schools, the practical subjects are not 
offered in the university but at the 
Sydney Teachers College. Examinations 
must be passed in educational psychol- 
ogy, principles and methods of teach- 
ing, school hygiene, and practice teach- 
ing. Also, examinations in the subject 
matter of the university courses in edu- 
cation are required if they were not 
taken for the B.A. degree. In other 
words, education as an academic and 
theoretical subject offered by the univer- 
sity is clearly distinguished from the 
methods and skills of education as of- 
fered at the Teachers College, but both 
institutions are utilized in the prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers. 

Both the Melbourne and Sdney pat- 
terns permit heavy specialization in the 
academic fields and thus may neglect a 
broad, general education for teachers, 
but they stress the historical, compara- 
tive, and philosophical as well as the 
psychological foundations of education. 
The sociological foundations are some- 
what less well served. 

Still another pattern has been estab- 
lished at the University of Western Aus- 
tralia where the bachelor of education 
degree is granted after a four-year under- 
graduate program at the university. In 
this pattern the academic subjects and 
the education courses run parallel 
through the four years of the under- 
graduate program. This more nearly 
approximates the American pattern of 
undergraduate teacher education than 
any other program I saw in these five 
countries. The effort has been made to 
apply this pattern to elementary as well 
as to secondary teachers, but it has been 
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severely criticized both in Western Aus- 
tralia and in the rest of Australia. An 
emphasis upon a broader academic 
training in the arts and sciences and a 
heavier emphasis upon the social sci- 
ences both in the education courses and 
in the academic courses has marked this 
program. The academic subjects and 
the four-year course in education are 
given at the university along with meth- 
ods of teaching the secondary school 
subjects, but the methods courses for ele- 
mentary school subjects are given at the 
Teachers College nearby. 

For secondary school teachers in Aus- 
tralia, then, the academic subjects out- 
weigh education subjects in the propor- 
tion of about three to one, with the 
exception of Western Australia where 
they are about half and half. This dis- 
parity has led to further criticism of the 
Western Australian program as being 
too heavily weighted on the professional 
side and not strongly enough academic. 
In general, with the exception of the 
stress upon written examinations and 
prescribed textbooks and syllabuses, the 
Australian programs have probably 
moved closer to the American pattern 
than would be true of any of the other 
four countries. The foundations of edu- 
cation are strong in the university de- 
partments and faculties of education. 


France 


The orientation for prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers in France is likely 
to be even more academic than that in 
England or Australia. It now includes 
four to five years of postsecondary 
preparation in university faculties or 
superior normal schools. The secondary 
school baccalauréat is required for ad- 
mission to university all. Then the 
prospective teacher takes three years of 
academic work leading to a degree or 
license appropriate to a teacher in the 
secondary schools. The first year may 
be spent at a lycée but the second and 
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third years must be in a_ university 
faculty or superior normal school. De- 
gree courses are available for prospec- 
tive science teachers in mathematics, the 
physical sciences, or the natural sci- 
ences; and for arts teachers in philos- 
ophy, classical literature, modern litera- 
ture, modern languages, history, or 
geography (or a possible combination 
of history and geography). ‘There are 
no degree courses in the social sciences 
for prospective teachers. 

Upon completion of this entirely aca- 
demic three-year course leading to a li- 
cense, the prospective teacher continues 
for a fourth year of study leading to a 
diploma of higher studies. This in- 
cludes a thesis in the field of academic 
specialization and for the first time in- 
cludes a course in education which lasts 
for only a few weeks and includes some 
lectures on education and some practice 
teaching. 

A fifth year of practical teaching has 
recently been instituted in France. Ad- 
mission to this program is based upon 
written examinations in one of the eight 
fields mentioned above (mathematics, 
physical sciences, natural sciences, phi- 
losophy, classical literature, modern 
literature, modern languages, and _his- 
tory-geography). Those who pass the 
theoretical part of the competitive ex- 
aminations undertake a year of practice 
teaching in a secondary school and re- 
ceive instruction in the aims and organi- 
zation of education and the methods of 
teaching. At the end of the year they 
undergo a practical examination of their 
actual teaching ability in a classroom 
situation. If they are successful they are 
awarded the Certificat d Aptitude au 
Professorat de [Enseignement Public du 
Second Degré (C.A.P.E.S.) which en- 
titles them to a teaching position in a 
secondary school. 

The most able students take the agré- 
gation, an examination representing very 
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high standards of scholarly achievement 
in the subject-matter field. About one- 
fourth of secondary school teachers meet 
this standard. It is rigorously selec- 
tive; and in recent years only about one 
in three or four has passed in science, 
as few as one in ten or twelve has 
passed in the humanities, and only one 
in ten or fifteen has passed in history 
or geography. 

This program would appeal to many 
academically minded educators in Amer- 
ica (except for social scientists). It is 
heavily weighted on the side of aca- 
demic and scholarly achievements; it 
gives relatively little attention to the 
social sciences; it devotes relatively little 
time to the professional subjects dealing 
with methods of teaching, and very little 
to the social and philosophical founda- 
tions of education. 


Italy 


Preparation for secondary school 
teachers in Italy is similar to that in 
France, but it has still less emphasis 
upon the social sciences and upon pro- 
fessional education as represented by 
the study of pedagogical methods and 
the foundations of education. Students 
attend the faculty of education in the 
universities for four years where the 
courses may duplicate much of the work 
offered in the faculties of letters and 
philosophy. It is heavily linguistic, lit- 
erary, humanistic, and philosophical with 
little attention to the sciences or social 
sciences. Academic scholarship is gen- 
erally considered to be the prime req- 
uisite for secondary school teachers. 
As a result the teaching in Italian sec- 
ondary schools has been conservative 
and bookish, and reflects an intellec- 
tualistic tradition that is concerned with 
the transmission of knowledge rather 
than with the self-development or social 
responsibility of students or teachers. 
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The most obvious characteristic of the 
training of teachers in these five coun- 
tries is the sharp distinction that is made 
between the training of elementary 
school teachers and the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers. By and large, 
prospective elementary school teachers 
attend separate institutions designed for 
their special training. These institutions 
are not of university status and they do 
not grant degrees. In fact they are, in 
some cases, little more than glorified 
secondary schools, and they are univer- 
sally looked upon as inferior to the uni- 
versities with respect to the quality of 
their programs, their staffs, and their 
students. 

The students in the elementary train- 
ing colleges are likely to come from 
social, economic, and intellectual classes 
that are lower than those from which 
university students are drawn. By com- 
parison the American teachers colleges 
probably have a higher status in the 
American academic community than 
their counterparts in these five countries. 
To be sure, there is a certain similarity 
of attitude here and abroad toward the 
separate training college for elementary 
school teachers, but the American situa- 
tion is certainly no worse and is prob- 
ably better than is to be found in the 
countries I visited as far as attitudes of 
academic inferiority and superiority are 
concerned. 

On the other hand, prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers are expected to 
have attended and graduated from a 
university or an institution of university 
grade where strong reliance upon aca- 
demic training is regarded as a prerequi- 
site for specialized professional training 
for teaching in the secondary schools. 
Some university graduates go into sec- 
ondary school teaching with no profes- 
sional work in education, but the com- 
mon practice now requires a period of 
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professional training as well as of aca- 
demic study. 

The prospective secondary school 
teacher in America who attends a lib- 
eral arts college or a university probably 
acquires as much academic background 
as his counterpart in these countries. 
This would also be true in some Ameri- 
can teachers colleges, but is probabl 
not true in most American scadlaaas a 
leges. 

As to the quality of the academic 
training, this depends upon the quality 
of the instructors in the academic fields 
and is therefore as much a responsibility 
of our liberal arts colleges and graduate 
schools as it is of our schools of educa- 
tion. If American teaching in the aca- 
demic fields is weaker than that abroad, 
it is a reflection of the general state of 
American higher education rather than 
of professional education itself. Educa- 
tion professors and students in the for- 
eign universities are faced with some- 
what the same attitudes from their aca- 
demic colleagues as they are in the 
United States. This is the result of the 
somewhat similar and lower status given 
to the teaching profession in comparison 
with the greater prestige and respect 
given to the professions of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and science. 

When all is said, it probably remains 
true that the prospective secondary 
school teachers in these countries have 
a stronger training in their specialized 
academic subjects than do their counter- 
parts in America. The heavy: emphasis 
upon language, literature, and mathe- 
matics and possibly in science probably 
gives an advantage to the foreign teacher 
in these fields, but my guess is that their 
superiority in the humanities and sci- 
ences is counterbalanced by their infe- 
rior background in the social sciences 
and the creative arts and music. 

Another way to put the point is that 
secondary and higher education in these 
countries is likely to be more specialized 
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and therefore more thorough in fewer 
subjects than is the common pattern in 
the United States. We are likely to stress 
the general qualities and wide-ranging 
interests of a Rcsbednaetten and to re- 
quire the student to have some acquain- 
tance with the arts and social sciences 
as well as with the humanities, mathe- 
matics, and sciences. Specialization at 
both the secondary and university levels 
enables their prospective secondary 
school teachers to be more advanced in 
their specialized fields of knowledge, 
whereas our insistence upon general 
education covering the whole range of 
the liberal arts requires our prospective 
teachers to take the broader look and to 
acquire a less thorough grounding in any 
one academic field. Here again this is a 
function of our tradition and loyalty to a 
general liberal arts education rather than 
to a specialized liberal arts education. 
When comparisons are made between 
graduates of foreign secondary schools 
or universities to the detriment of Ameri- 
can graduates of similar institutions, this 
difference should be recognized. Here 
is an interesting field for empirical re- 
search. If comparable tests of achieve- 
ment in all subjects of a liberal educa- 
tion were given to comparable foreign 
and American students, would the aver- 
age achievement on a broad battery of 
general education tests reveal superior 
accomplishment on one side or the 
other? To make the results comparable, 
of course, comparisons should be made 
only between students in academic 
schools or academic courses. A flat com- 
parison of the highly selected European 
academic students with the whole range 
of students in American comprehensive 
high schools and colleges with their far 
greater proportion of students from the 
total age-population would give an ini- 
tial advantage to the much more highly 
selected school populations of the for- 
eign schools and universities. The dif- 
ference would be at the outset one of 
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intellectual capacity rather than of 
achievement unless these factors are 
recognized. We are then faced with 
fundamental value judgments about the 
desirability of widespread secondary and 
higher education for many in compari- 
son with restricted and selective educa- 
tion for a few 

Another general impression is that the 
length of the course for elementary 
school trainees is relatively short in the 
foreign systems and is heavily weighted 
by the ‘practical” subjects of educational 
methods. The education subjects do not 
sound much different from ours and the 
course of study is likely to be shorter 
than ours—often a maximum of one or 
two years beyond secondary school. It 
is only recently that the entrants to the 
elementary training colleges have been 
required to have the same kind of 
secondary education as that of other stu- 
dents who go on to advanced training 
beyond secondary schools. 

The tradition has been that elemen- 
tary education was qualitatively a dif- 
ferent kind of education from that of a 
secondary education. Graduates of the 
elementary school “track” went on to a 
training schoel to prepare themselves to 
return to teach in an elementary school, 
whereas graduates of a secondary school 
went on to a university to prepare to 
teach in a secondary school. This meant 
that elementary school teachers tradi- 
tually did not have a cultural or aca- 
uemic type of training comparable to 
that of secondary schoo! teachers. Toda 
this defect is being remedied in all these 
countries where the movement is to re- 
quire a common type of secondary edu- 
cation for prospective teachers in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

But in general these countries have 
not yet taken the next step to require 
both types of teachers to have a com 
mon type of higher education of equiv- 
alent quality. Some progress is being 
made in this respect in England and in 
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Australia, as I have pointed out, but my 
belief is that in the United States we 
have made somewhat more progress in 
this respect as we try to lengthen the 
period of preparation for elementary 
school teachers and as we make it pos- 
sible for elementary school teachers to 
undertake their training in liberal arts 
colleges and universities as well as in 
teachers colleges. There is also a tend- 
ency in the United States to upgrade 
the liberal arts teaching in our teachers 
colleges and to make it of genuinely 
university-level grade. 

One basic difference is that we look 
forward to the day when elementary 
school teachers will have four years of 
college work and a bachelor’s degree as 
prerequisites for teaching. In 1952 some 
seventeen American states required the 
bachelor’s degree for elementary school 
teaching: five required two and a half 
or three years of college work; eighteen 
required one and a half or two years 
of college work; seven required only one 
year of college work; and one state re- 
quired no college work. The point is 
that nearly half our states require more 
college-level work for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools than do these foreign 
countries, and the majority of our states 
require as much or more than they do. 
Furthermore, our tendency is to increase 
the period of preparation. Their tend- 
ency is either to maintain the one- or 
two-year period of training as it is or to 
delay its extension because of financial 
pressures. I have no doubt that the 
desire to extend the time and upgrade 
the standards of preparation for ele- 
mentary school teachers is as high as or 
higher in the United States than it is in 
the other countries. They seem to as- 
sume that elementary school teaching is 
by its nature likely to require less prepa- 
ration in both quantity and quality than 
secondary school teaching. 

The four to five years required for 
the preparation of secondary school 
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teachers both here and abroad seem 
roughly comparable. One difference is 
that in America the expectation of grad- 
uate work beyond the master’s degree 
for secondary school teachers is growing 
and is rewarded in many salary sched- 
ules. I found little attention to this pos- 
sibility except in France and except for 
those aspiring to higher administrative 
posts in the school systems. 

In general, then, | believe that the 
American patterns of teacher education 
are not noticeably inferior to those of 
the countries I visited. This may not 
mean a great deal because of the differ- 
ences in tradition and differences in 
aspiration for universal education in rela- 
tion to education for the few and the 
talented. This is not to say that we 
cannot learn much from these countries 
nor they from us. It does not mean 
that we do not need to work hard at im- 
proving our system of teacher education. 
Especially do we need to improve the 
relationship of “education” to the liberal 
arts. What it does mean is that there 
is no need for hysteria about American 
teacher education. We are not by any 
means doing all that we should do nor 
perhaps are we doing it in the best way, 
but we are not falling behind and we 
are not on the wrong track. In fact we 
are ahead in the quantity and quality of 
deliberate and thoughtful study of the 
problems of education and teacher edu- 
cation. Other countries of the world are 
increasingly looking to our research and 
writing in these fields. 

If | had my way, teacher education 
in America would not try to imitate 
European patterns that are either largely 
academic or largely practical. Nor 
should we return to an apprenticeship 
system based upon a purely academic 
training followed by a short period of 
practice teaching. We can and should 
raise the standards of academic training 
for our prospective teachers and lengthen 
the period of general education, but this 
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should not be done at the sacrifice of 
professional education. Both should go 
hand in hand throughout the period of 
training. 

What we need to do is broaden the 
conception of liberal education, broaden 
the conception of professional educa- 
tion, and bring the two into integral 
re lationship. This requires at the very 
minimum a four- or five-year period of 
preparation beyond high school and at 
a truly university standard of work. And 
this applies to prospective elementary 
school teachers as well as to secondary 
school teachers. I see no valid reason 
why elementary school teaching should 
be considered as requiring a preparation 
of shorter duration or of less rigor than 
that of secondary school teachers. 

We need to bolster the liberal educa- 
tion of all teachers. We need to see 
that the liberal education is broader and 
more useful than that now provided in 
America or in foreign countries. We 
need to see that professional education 
includes attention to methods of class- 
room teaching but that it is not confined 
to such methods. We should insist that 
professional education include strong 
emphasis upon the foundations of edu- 
cation and upon general courses in edu- 
cation that dea! with the over-all func- 
tions and institutions of the total educa- 
tional enterprise as well as competence 
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in a major field of study and practical 
induction to teaching. 

To do this we need to strengthen the 
liberal arts teaching in the American 
teachers colleges and we need to 
strengthen the professional education in 
liberal arts colleges and universities. 
We need a judicious balance between 
academic education and professional 
education in the programs and on the 
faculties of all institutions that prepare 
teachers. 

If we do these things, we shall be able 
to provide an education for teachers that 
is at once truly liberal and truly pro- 
fessional. I see no future in kee ‘ping 
the liberal arts and sciences separate 
from the professional arts and sciences 
nor in segregating elementary from sec- 
ondary teachers nor in isolating the 
teachers colleges from the liberal arts 
colleges and the universities. 

Preparation for professional leadership 
must include a liberal education based 
upon sound scholarship, practical prepa- 
ration for the job of teaching, a realiz- 
ing sense of social and personal respon- 
sibility, and a critical ability to deal 
effective ‘ly with a wide range of funda- 
mental ideas. The professional teacher 
must be adept as scholar, practitioner, 
citizen, and artist. This is a big order, 
but nothing less will do. 
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Report of Conference on Preparation of Secondary 


School Teachers, September 28-29, 1956 


Q* September 28-29, 1956, a small 
* conference was held at Princeton 
Inn, Princeton, New Jersey, to discuss 
the preparation of teachers for the 
secondary schools. The Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education: con- 
vened this pilot conference in order to 
find out whether a group of educators 
with diverse experience and a variety of 
points of view toward the problems of 
teacher education could throw light on 
this volatile subject in which all are 
interested, but upon which many im- 
portant differences of opinion exist. The 
group” was made up of liberal arts col- 
lege presidents and deans; teachers col- 
lege presidents, and deans of colleges 
and schools of education; state teacher 
certification officials; graduate school 
deans; a professor of mathematics; a 
secondary school teacher; the head- 
master of a private secondary school; 
a city school superintendent; a state 
commissioner of education; and _ staff 
members of professional education or- 
ganizations and of organizations repre- 
senting the learned societies. 

On this subject, which has been the 
center of vigorous lay and professional 
debate in recent years, discussion has 
too often included bitter and even vin- 
dictive charges, and recriminations and 
countercharges, usually creating more 
heat than light. The Princeton confer- 
ence proved that this unfortunate state 
of affairs need not of necessity exist. It 

*The CCTE is a project of the American 
Council on Education. The 1956 conference 
was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


* Conférence participants are listed on pages 
283-84. ‘ 


demonstrated to the satisfaction of those 
present that the entire educational com- 
munity suffers to the extent that it does 
not use or create opportunities in schools 
and colleges for informed and rational 
consideration of the problems and re- 
sponsibilities shared by all educators for 
the preparation of more and _ better- 
qualified teachers, and for the continuous 
improvement of teacher preparation pro- 
grams. 

It would do violence to the spirit 
which was evident throughout to sug- 
gest that the conferees agreed on all or 
even on a majority of the points dis- 
cussed. The brief report which follows, 
however, has been reviewed by the con- 
ference participants and may fairly be 
considered the consensus of the group 
on certain major issues. It does not, of 
course, reflect the complete views of any 
one member. It is presented here to 
illustrate questions and issues which 
others may wish to elaborate, dissect, or 
use as points of departure for further 
discussion and cooperative attack on 
local, state, or regional problems in the 
education of iad, 


1. lt was the consensus of the con- 
ferees that: 


A. Responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers should be 
shared by many types of institutions; 
it is not the responsibility or preroga- 
tive of any one type of school, college, 
or university. Any institution taking on 
the task should assume the responsibility 
fully and be able to conduct a well- 
planned and well-executed program of 
preparation. 
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B. The nation is only beginning to 
solve the quantitative shortage of 
teachers. Much remains to be done. The 
most serious problems now are (1) to 
find the means whereby a larger pro- 
portion of the annual group of qualified 
college graduates actually enter teach- 
ing, and (2) to assure a high quality 
of personnel through good programs of 
preparation and sound procedures of 
selection. The fundamental question of 
what constitutes a “good” program needs 
further searching study. 


Liberal arts colleges and facul- 
ties of arts and sciences in the univer- 
sities should be encouraged to take full 
advantage of the opportunities avail- 
able to them to join with faculties in 
departments, colleges, and schools of 
education, teachers colleges, the teach- 
ing profession, and other interested 
groups, in working with teacher licens- 
ing authorities on requirements for cer- 
tification. There is an increasing tend- 
ency on the part of state departments 


of education to = the responsibility 


for curriculum development in teacher 
education on the individual institutions, 
with safeguards to be handled through 
state accreditation of teacher prepara- 
tion programs. At present, faculties in 
the humanities, natural sciences, and 
social sciences do not take a sufficiently 
active role in these matters. 


D. A strong background in the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural 
sciences is a necessary element in the 
preparation of all high school teachers. 
It is most desirable for teachers to have 
a general education equal or superior 
to that of other college-trained persons 
in the community. 


E. Every high school teacher's 
unde graduate program should include a 
major in his teaching field, and, if pos- 
sible, related minors in subjects he might 


be called upon to teach. The major 
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should provide the kind of academic 
program that will be useful to the 
teacher in his teaching field, and, there 
fore, should be something more than 
mere accumulation of credit for 
lated courses 


uure 


F. Programs to prepare high school 
teachers should include study in human 
growth and development and the learn- 
ing process; in shiamabey, history, and 
sociology as they relate to education; 
analysis of materials and methods of 
instruction; and, above all, should in 
clude an imaginative and well-adminis 
tered program of student teaching. All 
institutions preparing teachers should 
study what is necessary in their setting 
to have a good program, and the par- 
ticular assignments of responsibility 
within the institution should be made 
where the ends desired can best be 
achieved. Quality in content of courses 
is the first consideration and the details 
of credit hours required should be the 
last decision to be reached in this proc- 
ess. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that approximately eighteen semester 
hours might be needed for this task. 


G. As many ways as possible should 
be made available to college graduates 
to enter secondary school teaching. The 
needs for good teachers in the coming 
decade will require that programs be 
devised to tap sources other than the 
annual group of college graduates in 
programs of teacher eee Em- 
phasis should be put on the necessity of 
high quality in such programs. Second- 
ary schools, both public and _ private, 
may be able to assume more responsi- 
bility than formerly for taking part in 
the training of beginning teachers, 
through seminars and apprenticeship 
under the supervision of experienced 
teachers. 


H. Some members of college and 


university faculties tend, consciously or 
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unconsciously, to discourage able stu- 
dents from considering secondary school 
teaching and college teaching as a 
career. The need for superior teachers 
requires that special efforts be made to 
change this climate of thought where 
it exists, and to present to under- 
graduates the opportunities for careers 
in teaching with candor and with appre- 
ciation for both positive and negative 
aspects. 


I. Graduate schools need to review 
their offerings to assure that appro- 
priate courses in the several subjects 
taught in the high schools are made 
availab'= to teachers. At present, it is 
not always easy for teachers in service 
to find instruction in our graduate 
schools which is adjusted to their 
schedules, to their need for breadth 
rather than specialization, or to their 
stage of development in the subject. 


Where courses in education, the 
field of particular concern to members 
of the conference, are held low re- 
pute a variety of reasons may be re- 
sponsible. Causes often include, as in 
other fields, the duplication of material, 
the existence of too many small or one- 
man departments where faculty must 
teach a variety of courses in all of which 
they can not be adequately prepared, 
the shortage of qualified faculty in these 
areas, and a general lack of understand- 
ing of the purposes of any teaching in 
education. There is need of a large scale 
attack on all these problems. 


ll. The following next steps were pro- 
posed: 


A. Conferences involving high school 
teachers and administrators, state direc- 
tors of teacher education and certifica- 
tion, faculty members of colleges and 
universities which offer programs in 
education, representatives of 
learned societies and professional or- 
ganizations of teachers, and other inter- 


teacher 
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ested groups, should be organized on a 
regional basis to: 

(1) Review the statements recorded 
above. 
Plan programs which may be 
appropriate to influence construc- 
tively the attitudes of faculties 
and students toward teaching as a 
career. 
Encourage the consideration and 
development of new and better 
programs of teacher preparation 
where they are inadequate or do 
not exist; and, possibly, to dis- 
courage some undergraduate pro- 
grams where they are inadequate 
or too expensive, or where they 
can be better organized through 
cooperative arrangements with 
other institutions. 
Recommend steps to improve the 
quality of mauled education in 
institutions that prepare second- 
ary school teachers. 


(2) 


B. Special arrangements should be 
made for present members of college 
faculties in fields other than education 
to prepare themselves, by further study, 
observation, and experience, to offer 
instruction in those aspects of educa- 
tion most appropriate to their specialty; 
for example, history, philosophy or 
psychology of education, the teaching of 
English, mathematics, or the social 
studies, et cetera. 


C. Colleges, whether they do or do 
not have programs of teacher prepara- 
tion, and secondary schools should be 
encouraged to appoint committees of 
their faculties to analyze their responsi- 
bilities for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers, and to propose appro- 
priate action. 


D. There should be wide-scale 
development of collaboration among 
teachers in high schools and colleges, 
both on a local basis and through the 
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efforts of national organizations of 
teachers and learned societies. There 
are heartening reports of such develop- 
ments in recent years. 

E. Colleges and universities of all 
types of support and control, which 
educate teachers for the schools, should 
seek ways of working together on com- 
mon problems concerned with the edu- 
cation of teachers. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation is making plans to carry out these 
recommendations as far as its limited 
resources permit. It would welcome the 
advice and help of all interested in the 
problem. 

FRANCIS KEPPEL 
Chairman of the Conference 
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In-School Uses of Television 


Statement of the Committee on Television, approved February 1957 


YURRENTLY, tremendous energy is 
CC being directed to the important 
task of adapting television to educational 
purposes. Presumably, these efforts stem 
from a desire to use the medium to ex- 
tend educational opportunities or to im- 
prove the quality of the educational 
process. No responsible person has sug- 
date that television, either 
closed-circuit or open broadcast, will or 
should supplant all other modes of edu- 
cation or that the total task of the schools 
could be handled in such manner. 

It is of utmost importance that for 


gested to 


some time to come experimentation be 
carried on with respect to the many pos- 
sible educational uses for television in 
an effort to determine selectively those 
points at which the medium can make 
the greatest contribution and the man- 
ner in which such contribution can best 
be achieved. The end sought in all cases 
is the selective use of the medium in 
combination with the more traditional 
methods of teaching so that the learning 
process may be reinforced both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively in the most 
satisfactory manner. In any event the 
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basic criterion should be: “How can TV 
improve education?” 

There is danger both in looking upon 
television as a cure-all for educational ills 
on the one hand and, on the other, in 
failing to extend the exploration and ex- 
perimentation over the total scope of 
the problem. Either mistake could be a 
serious one at this time. Common sense, 
of course, indicates that we will not, 
at least in the near future, convert our 
schools and other educational institu- 
tions into great television stations or 
closed-circuit operations. But it would 
be equally bad if we decided at any 
point in the future to concentrate upon 
a limited use of the medium after inade- 
quate or incomplete exploration of its 
potentis il. 

The use of any teaching technique or 
instructional aid is valid only in terms 
of the purposes of the instruction and the 
capability of the learner. Through many 
and varied experimental studies, the in- 
school uses of television should be fur- 
ther explored. Several approaches, none 
of which is exclusive in character, are 
identified in the following paragraphs. 

1. Total teaching.—This approach in- 
volves an effort to provide all of the di- 
rect teaching by television. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, it presents by 
television all those things which normally 
the classroom teacher would handle di- 
rectly. Actually, in most cases there is 
some deviation from this extreme posi- 
tion and prope tly so. Many times proc- 
tors must be in the classroom to check 
attendance, maintain order, and handle 
other routine obligations. Someone must 
administer and evaluate examinations, 
check workbooks, read papers, and deter- 
mine grades. Basically, this 
approach is designed to use the tele- 
vision instructor as a replacement for 
the classroom teacher, 


however, 


or to extend the 
services of the classroom teacher to a 
greater number of students. 


Many experiments are necessary to 
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demonstrate the value of this approach 
and to identify the problems associated 
with it. These efforts should involve 
all age levels, all subject fields, and va 
ried methods of presentation. It may 
be that such an approach can be justifie “d 
for certain subject matter and particular 
grade or age levels under specific cir 
cumstances, and this can be determined 
only through comprehensive experi- 
mentation covering all possible uses of 
the medium. The shortage of qualified 
science teachers at all levels, or qualified 
teachers of foreign languages at the ele 
mentary school level, might justify the 
presentation of total-teaching expe 
riences in these areas and not in others 
Such developments might in some cases 
be defensible locally but not justifiable 
on a national basis. These and many 
other problems must be explored before 
we know how to use this approach most 
effectively. 

2. Enriching segments.—This ap- 
proach has characterized much of the 
thinking with regard to the use of vis- 
uals in the classroom over the years. It 
attempts to supplement and enrich the 
work of the teacher by providing mate 
rials which either are not available 
the local setting, or not appropriately or- 
ganized for proper use in the classroom. 
The televised materials are designed to 
bulwark, support, and enrich the learn 
ing process. They might involve, for 
eX: ample, the presentation of experiments 
in physics using costly or rare equip 
ment; oral drill in French for elemen- 
tary grades; short segments from a 
Shake ‘spearean play done by professional 
actors; visits to great art galleries, mu 
seums, industrial plants, or zoos; demon 
strations by great 
sculptors, writers, farmers, mechanics, or 
others; short statements by great teach 


musicians, painters, 


ers, scholars, or public figures; descrip 
tive scenes showing various parts of the 
world, industrial or governmental proc 
esses, bits of contemporary history; and 
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other items of equal value. Such mate- 
rials must be designed carefully to inte- 
grate with and support the direct in- 
struction if the *y are to be effective. 
Much e xpe rime ntation is ne cessary to 
determine those points at which such 
reinforcement is most effective, as well 
as the best methods of providing such 
materials. 

3. Inaccessible resources.—Here the 
effort is made to provide a complete por- 
tion of the direct teaching as contrasted 
with the first approach in which the total 
task is undertaken, and the second ap- 
proach where the television segment is 
not designed to replace any segment of 
direct teaching. For example, rather 
than an experiment in electronics, the 
complete electronics unit of the physics 
course would be presented by television; 
or, rather than an enrichment program 
to supplement the teaching of poetry, 
the entire poetry unit of the literature 
course would be provided. The section 
of a course dealing with the United 
Nations could be provided on film via 
television including scenes from the 
meetings of the Assembly, for example. 
In selecting course units for such pres- 
entation, care must be taken to integrate 
them with the total course offering since 
this approach is designed to combine 
with the resources available to the local 
teacher those which can be assembled 
only through the television medium. 
Since such materials could be filmed for 
such presentations, theoretically any- 
thing existing in any part of the world 
could be brought to the individual class- 
room via the television screen. Obvi- 
ously, considerable exploration of this 
approach is necessary before its value 
can be clearly ide ntified. 

4. Field experience.—Dental and 
medical groups already are utilizing tele- 
vision to present postgr: iduate clinics to 
their professional colleagues in the field. 
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Great opportunities exist in agricultural 
extension work to replace and support 
field activity with demonstrations con- 
ductec centrally via television. Authori- 
ties in teacher-training institutions are 
using television to replace direct obser- 
vation of classroom teaching and with 
good results. Similarly, the possibilities 
of conducting observations, field demon- 
strations, and laboratory and clinical ac- 
tivities in the training programs of such 
professions as law, nursing, medicine, 
veterinary me sdicine, engineering, social 
work, and others need to be explored 
wherever possible under controlled con- 
ditions. Such experimentation is essen- 
tial to an adequate understanding of the 
potential of television in this important 
area. 

The Committee on Television of the 
American Council on Education is con- 
vinced that the potential in in-school 
uses of television must be explored on a 
much wider experimental basis than at 
present. Every possible application of 
television to classroom teaching should 
be explored exhaustively. There should 
be careful provision made for evaluation 
so that the effects of this new medium 
upon the educational process can be 
determined. At present it appears that 
much of the experimentation and like- 
wise the financial support which makes 
this experimentation possible are con- 
centrated in projects which are designed 
to study the values of the total-teaching 
approach, with frequently too little em- 
phasis on, or provision for, careful eval- 
uation of the outcomes. It is to be hoped 
that in the near future increased em- 
phasis can be given to the other possible 
contributions that television can make, 
with adequate provision for evaluative 
procedures. Only in this way can the 


profession take full advantage of the 
great opportunities provided to educa- 
tion by this new electronic technique. 











